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ADDRESS. 


This  day  completes  the  Century  since  the  inhabitants  of  this  place 
met,  in  town  meeting,  and  were  duly  organized  as  a  municipal  corpo- 
ration.* Many  of  the  first  years  have  never  been  reached,  by  the 
memory  of  the  living ;  the  men,  who  remembered  them,  have  all 
passed  away.  The  time-worn  inscriptions,  which  history  and  tradition 
have  written  on  their  monument,  are  all  that  remain  ;  and  we  are  as- 
sembled to  remove  the  moss,  which  time  has  gathered,  to  decipher  its 
characters,  and  make  them  more  legible  to  the  centuries  which  shall 
follow. 

At  the  request  of  your  Committee,  I  have,  quite  unadvisedly,  under- 
taken to  perform  this  duty.  The  labor  of  months  has  been  attempted, 
in  as  many  weeks.  To  select  the  facts  most  worthy  to  be  noticed 
from  the  mass  of  the  uninteresting  matters,  which  always  crowd  the 
records  of  a  town,  has  been  found  a  laborious  task,  and  has  been  but 
imperfectly  accomplished.  And,  after  all,  the  facts,  thus  obtained,  are 
comparatively  of  little  interest — little  else  than  the  names  of  town  offi- 
cers, and  the  result  of  proceedings,  from  time  to  time.  The  manner 
of  arriving  at  those  results,  and  the  peculiarities  of  character  in  the 
principal  actors,  are  seldom  to  be  learned  from  the  records. 

There  are  a  few,  still  among  us,  who  must  still  retain,  in  memory, 
the  last  years  of  some  of  the  men,  who  assembled  in  the  first  town 
meeting,  and  who  could  give  particulars,  interesting,  at  least  to  their 
descendants,  concerning  the  peculiarities  of  those,  who  took  the  lead 
in  procuring  the  incorporation,  and  in  conducting  the  aff'airs  of  the 
new  town.  I  regret  that  no  time  has  been  allowed  to  glean,  from  the 
decaying  memories  of  these  venerable  survivors,  particular  traits  of 
character,  the  knowledge  of  which  will  ever  grow  more  valuable  by 
the  lapse  of  time. 

For  instance,  I  am  only  able  to  inform  you  that  John  Heald  was 
appointed,  by  the  Legislature,  to  call  the  first  town  meeting  ; — that  one 
hundred  years  ago  he  was  elected  moderator  of  that  meeting,  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen  and  assessors  ; — that  he  was  one 
of  the  first  deacons  of  the  new  church  ;  and  that  he  filled  these,  and 
various  other  important  offices,  for  many  years — some  of  them  as  late 
as  the  year  1762.  A  man,  who  so  long  retained  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow-townsmen,  must  have  had  something  in  his  character  to  interest, 


*  The  people  of  Acton  chose  to  consider  the  century  as  having  elapsed,  without  waiting  for  the 
•xpiration  of  the  eleven  days — the  differeoce  between  Old  and  New  Style.  In  doing  so,  they 
are  not  without  very  good  authoritiea. 
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and  instruct ;  and  his  descendants  should  know  something  more  of 
him,  than  that  he  held  those  offices,  and  that  his  name  was  John 
Heald. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  of  the  many,  whose  opportunities  allow  of  it, 
will  not  let  pass  unimproved  the  short  time,  which  remains  for  supply- 
ing these  deficiences  in  the  biography  of  the  men,  who  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Acton. 

It  must  be  now  quite  evident,  that,  so  far  as  I  shall  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  Committee  to  give  a  historical  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  town,  the  narration,  at  least  what  relates  to  the  first  years, 
cannot  be  made  to  have  much  of  interest.  But  I  proceed  to  the  narra* 
tive,  with  the  consolation,  that,  though  many  will  hear  little  to  amuse 
or  instruct,  yet  there  are  others,  older  than  myself,  whose  sympathies 
and  feelings,  even  more  than  my  own,  will  awake  at  the  mere  mention 
of  names,  which  were  on  the  tongues  of  their  mothers  from  their  earli- 
est recollection,  and  who  will  not  be  insensible  to  the  grateful  associa- 
tions, which  always  gather  around  the  well-remembered  scenes  of  early 
life,  and  the  things  which  our  fathers  told  us  theirs. 

The  part  of  the  ancient  town  of  Concord,  which,  on  the  3d  day  of 
July,  1735,  was  set  off,  and  incorporated,  by  the  name  of  Acton,  in- 
cluded the  principal  part  of  what  is  now  the  town  of  Carlisle  ;  so  that 
Acton  was  originally  bounded  by  Sudbury,  Concord,  Billerica,  Chelms- 
ford, Wesiford,  Littleton,  and  Stow,  which  then  included  Boxborough  ; 
and  the  records  show  that  the  lines  were  perambulated,  (as  it  is  called,) 
between  Acton  and  each  of  these  towns,  till  Billerica  and  Chelmsford 
were  excluded,  by  the  incorporation  of  Carlisle,  as  a  district  of  Acton, 
in  the  year  1780.  I'he  town  of  Bedford  had  been  incorporated  in 
1729,  consisting  of  the  easterly  part  of  Concord  and  the  south  part  of 
Billerica  ;  and,  in  1754,  the  southerly  part  of  Concord,  and  the  north- 
westerly part  of  Lexington  were  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Lincoln  ; 
so  that  the  territory  of  Acton,  as  originally  bounded,  soon  became 
greater  than  that  of  the  mother  town,  though  much  inferior,  both  in 
wealth  and  population. 

The  territory  of  Acton,  was  not  originally  a  part  of  Concord.  A 
part  of  it  was  granted  to  Concord,  a  few  years  after  its  incorporation, 
by  the  name  of  the  Village,"  and  was  subsequently  called  "  Con- 
cord Village,"  or  "the  New  Grant."  The  Willard  Farms,"  in- 
cluded in  the  act  incorporating  Acton,  were  also  an  additional  grant 
to  the  town  of  Concord. 

There  is  some  apparent  confusion  in  the  Records  of  Acton,  in  re- 
gard to  the  time  when  Carlisle  was  first  known  as  a  body  politic. 
Lines  were  perambulated  between  Acton  and  Carlisle,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings are  recorded,  long  before  1780.  But  it  is  all  explained  by 
the  fact,  that,  in  the  year  1754,  certain  inhabitants,  residing  princi- 
pally, if  not  wholly,  within  the  limits  of  Concord,  were  incorporated, 
as  a  district  of  that  town,  by  the  name  of  Carlisle.  That  corporation, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  "  Old  Carlisle,"  was  dissolved,  in  a  few 
years  after,  on  its  own  petition  to  the  General  Court,  and  the  inhab- 
itants were  re-united  to  Concord. 

It  has  been  already  said,  that,  at  the  first  meeting,  John  Heald  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen  and  assessors  ;  the  other 
Iwo  were  Joseph  Fletcher  and  Thomas  Wheeler.    The  latter  was  also 
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chosen  Town  Clerk,  and  John  Barker  Town  Treasurer,  The  otlier 
officers,  chosen  at  that  meeting,  were  two  constables,  three  surveyors 
of  highways,  a  surveyor  of  hemp  and  flax,  one  tythingnian,  two  fence 
viewers  and  druvrrs,  and  three  hog-reeves. 

Being  thus  organized,  the  town  seems  to  have  given  its  attention, 
first  of  all,  to  making  provision  for  the  support  of  public  worship.  The 
subject  of  roads,  or  town  ways,  appears  very  soon  to  have  been  deemed 
a  matter  of  importance  ;  and  the  town  book,  for  many  years,  abounds 
with  the  records  of  ways,  and  bits  of  ways,"  as  they  are  often  term- 
ed, laid  out  by  the  Selectmen,  and  almost  always  accepted  by  the 
town.  The  education  of  youth  appears,  for  some  years,  to  have  been 
but  little  thought  of ;  but  of  this  hereafter. 

In  October  1735,  there  was  an  article  in  the  warrant  in  these  words  : 
**  To  see  if  the  town  will  begin  to  build  a  meeting-house  this  year, 
and  what  way  they  will  do  it  in."  The  question  was  decided  in  the 
negative;  but  it  was  voted  that  the  house,  when  built,  should  stand  in 
the  centre.  Several  attempts  were  made,  at  subsequent  meetings,  to 
alter  this  location,  but  without  success.  By  the  centre  was  under- 
stood the  knoll,"  where  it  was  actually  built,  and  where  it  stood,  till 
after  the  erection  of  this  house  in  1807.  The  centre  of  population 
must  have  been  taken  into  consideration,  as  that  spot  was  considera- 
bly west  of  the  centre  of  territory.  In  December  follow  ing,  it  was 
"voted,  to  begin  to  build  a  meeting-house  this  year."  Its  diniensions 
were  fixed  at  46  by  30  feet  ;  o£'70  were  granted  toward  setting  up  the 
frame,  and  a  committee,  of  which  Samuel  Wheeler  was  chairman,  was 
appointed  to  expend  the  money.  It  should  be  observed  here,  that  the 
currency  of  the  Province  had  considerably  depreciated  ;  so  that  ^70 
was  worth  but  about  thirty.  And  in  general  it  may  be  said,  that,  such 
was  the  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the  paper  currency,  till  about  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  little  can  be  known  of  the  real  value  of 
the  grants  of  money,  without  ascertaining  the  stale  of  the  currency  at 
the  time.  Lawful  money  and  old  tenor  were  very  diff'erent  things. 
In  1782,  the  difference  was  as  that  between  one  and  seventy. 

The  meeting-house  was  the  work  of  many  years.  The  facility,  and 
despatch,  with  which  they  are  finished,  in  modern  times,  would  have 
been  matter  of  great  wonder  to  the  people  of  that  day.  Whether  piety 
and  good  morals  have  proportionally  increased,  will  not,  on  this  occa- 
sion, be  a  subject  of  inquiry. 

The  house  was  not  considered  as  finished  till  the  year  1747,  though 
it  had  been  used  for  public  worship  many  years  before.  When  it  was 
called  finished,  there  were  no  pews,  except  on  the  lower  floor,  adjoin- 
ing the  walls  of  the  house;  and  these  were  but  sixteen  in  number. 
The  four  pews,  which,  as  many  of  us  remember,  were  under  and  over 
each  of  the  gallery  stairs,  were  built,  at  intervals,  some  years  after. 

Several  of  the  pew-holders,  from  time  to  time,  obtained  leave  of  the 
town  to  make  a  new  window  for  their  own  accommodation,  and  at 
their  own  expense.  Each  seems  to  have  consulted  his  own  fancy,  both 
as  to  the  size  and  location.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  little  windows, 
of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  were  placed  near  the  corners  of  the 
building. 

In  the  body  of  the  house,  on  each  side  the  broad  aisle,  were  con- 
structed, what  were  then  called  the  body  seMts ;  and  these,  together 


with  the  gallery,  were  occupied  by  all,  who,  through  poverty  or  other* 

Vvise,  were  not  proprietors  of  a  pew.  Both  in  the  body  seats,  and  in 
the  gallery,  the  men  were  arranged  on  the  right  of  the  pulpit,  and  the 
women  on  the  left;  so  that  while  the  pew-holder  could  sit  with  his  wife 
at  church,  all  others  were  obliged  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance. 

The  custom  of  seating  the  nief  tiug'-housc,"  it  was  called,  was 
found  necessary,  and  was  well  calculated  to  prevent  confusion,  and  to 
insure,  particularly  to  the  aged,  a  certain  and  comfortable  seat.  To 
give  the  better  satisfaction,  the  committee  were  usually  instructed  to 
be  governed  by  age,  and  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  for  the  three  pre- 
ceding years.  In  the  year  1757,  they  were  also  instructed  to  be  gov- 
erned by  other  circumstances,"  at  their  discretion.  The  report  of 
that  committee  was  not  accepted  ;  and  a  new  cotumittee  was  chosen, 
with  the  usual  instructions.  What  the  other  circumstances"  were 
does  not  appear.  But  it  should  have  been  known  that  any  circum- 
stances, which  depended,  for  their  weight,  on  the  estimation  and  dis- 
cretion of  a  committee,  would  not  fail  to  give  dissatisfaction,  in  a  mat- 
ter of  such  peculiar  delicacy.  The  new  committee,  however,  seem  to 
have  restored  harmony,  and  the  same  practice  was  continued  during 
the  existence  of  the  old  meeting-house. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  special  instructions  were  given  in  favor  of 
negroes,  who  were  to  have  the  exclusive  occupation  of  the  "  Amc?  seat" 
in  the  gallery.  Well  do  I  remember  how  my  youthful  eyes  lingered 
on  the  heels  of  duartus  Ilosmer,  as  they  disappeared  in  his  passage 
up  the  gallery  stairs;  and  how  eagerly  they  watched  the  re-appearance, 
in  the  gallery,  of  his  snow-white  eyes,  made  more  conspicuous  by  the 
eel-skin  ribbon,  which  gathered  into  a  queue  his  graceful  curls. 

In  1769  "  the  hind  parts,"  (as  they  were  termed,)  of  the  body  seats 
were  removed,  and  four  new  pews  erected  in  their  place.  Many  will 
remember  lliese,  by  being  told  that  they  were  occupied  by  Thomas 
Noyes,  Daniel  Brooks,  Joseph  Robbins,  and  Jonathan  Hosmer.  In 
Ihe  same  year  the  house  was  new  covered  and  glazed.  In  1783,  four 
other  pews  were  built,  and  another  portion  of  the  body  seats  was  re- 
moved. Three  of  these  were  sold,  and  the  fourth  was  assigned  for  the 
use  of  the  Clergyman.  It  was  through  the  banisters  of  this  pew,  that 
"  old  mother  Robbins,"  (as  we  reverently  called  her,)  who  sat  in  the 
body  seats,  used  to  furnish  me  abundantly  with  marygolds,  pionees 
and  pink-poses,  decorated  and  perfumed  with  penny-royal,  southern- 
wood and  tanzy.    She  was  indeed  a  most  interesting  old  lady. 

Soon  after  the  frame  of  the  house  was  raised,  the  town  turned  its 
attention  to  procuring  a  Minister.  In  October,  1737,  the  Selectmen 
were  directed  to  supply  the  pulpit ;  and  it  was  voted  that  preaching 
should  begin  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  January  following.  At  the  next 
March  meeting  the  town  appointed  the  last  Thursday  of  that  month 
to  be  observed  as  a  fast  preparatory  to  the  settlement  of  a  Minister. 
They  voted  to  take  advice  in  that  matter  of  five  of  the  neighboring 
Clergymen,  viz.  the  Rev.  Mr.  Loring,  of  Sudbury  ;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cook,  of  East  Sudbury  ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gardner,  of  Stow  ;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Peabody,  of  Natick,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Littleton. 

In  the  May  succeeding,  the  town  voted  to  give  Mr.  John  Swift  an 
invitation  to  settle  with  them  in  the  ministry.  There  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  organized  church  at  that  time.    The  Church  records 
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commence  at  his  ordination,  and  the  deacons  were  chosen  afterwards. 
The  invitation  to  Mr.  Swift  was  accompanied  with  an  offer  of  £'250 
settlement,  and  o£^150  salary  during  his  continuance  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  payable  semi-annually  in  Massachusetts  bills,  which  at 
that  time  was  equivalent  to  about  <£117  settlenjent,  and  .^'70  salary. 
The  contracting  committee  were  John  Heald,  Lamuel  Wheeler,  John 
Brooks,  Ammiruhammah  Faulkner,  Simon  Flunt,  and  Joseph  Fletcher. 
The  salary  offered  was  to  rise  or  fall  with  the  price  of  the  princii)al 
necessaries  of  life.* 

Mr.  Swift  was  ordained  on  the  eighth  day  of  November,  1738.  No 
particulars  of  the  ordination  can  be  gathered  either  from  the  town  or 
church  records,  except  that  "  the  Council  had  entertainment  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Fletcher." 

Mr.  Swift  was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Swift,  of  Framingham, 
He  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1733,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  ordi- 
nation, was  twenty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  a  little  above  the  common 
height;  —  rather  slender;  —  his  manners  and  address  agreeable  and 
pleasant.  He  was  somewhat  economical  in  the  management  of  his 
affairs,  but  kind  to  the  poor,  and  a  good  neighbor.  He  was  opposed 
to  excess  and  extravagance  of  every  kind,  and  to  promote  peace  and 
good  feeling  was  his  constant  care.  He  had  some  singularities  of 
character,  but  led  an  exemplary  life,  and  retained  the  affections  and 
respect  of  his  people,  through  a  ministry  of  thirty-seven  years.  As,  in 
those  days,  there  was  little  dispute  about  Christian  doctrines,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  his  gave  general  satisfaction.  His  preaching  was  practical, 
plain,  and  serious ;  though,  it  is  said,  he  had  occasionally  some  unu- 
sual expressions  in  the  pulpit,  which  were  rather  amusing.  Mr.  Swift 
died  November  7,  1775,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years,  after  a  long  and 
useful  ministry.  His  literary  qualifications  were  not  of  the  highest 
order,  nor  were  his  talents  commanding;  he  had,  however,  an  ordina* 
ry  share  of  both.  As  was  the  custom  of  inany  clergymen  of  his  day, 
he  used  to  receive  lads  into  his  family,  for  instruction  in  the  stu- 
dies preparatory  for  college.  There  are  a  few  scraps  in  his  hand- 
writing, which  appear  to  discover  considerable  ease  in  the  use  of  the 
Latin  language,  and,  in  his  church  records,  there  are  many  similar 
instances;  but  they  are  so  attended  with  abbreviations,  and  characters, 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discover  their  import. 

To  show  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Swift's  mind  and  charac- 
ter, some  extracts  will  be  made  from  his  church  records.  The  vol- 
ume is  a  very  small  one.  It  commences  without  any  caption,  or  head- 
ing ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  what  the  contents  are  to  be. 
The  first  entry  is  in  the  following  words  : — "  Nov.  8,  1738.  I  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Church  in  Acton."  He  speaks  of  himself,  in  the 
same  manner,  in  all  parts  of  the  record.  His  own  name  nowhere  ap- 
pears, except  in  one  or  two  notes,  in  the  hand-writing  of  his  successor. 

Under  date  of  June  14,  1739,  is  the  following  record  :  — 

*'  It  being  lecture  day,  after  the  blessing  was  pronounced,  I  desired 

*In  the  year  1754  the  following  list  of  articles,  considered  as  principally  necessary  for  consump~ 
tion  in  a  minister's  family,  were  reported  by  a  town's  committee,  with  the  current  prices  in  1735 
annexed,  and  were  adopted  as  a  basis  for  regulating  the  amount  of  Mr.  Swift's  salary.  The  sig- 
natures of  the  parties  on  the  record,  show  their  entire  satisfaction. 

30  b.  Corn  at  6s  ;  20  b.  Rye  at  10s  ;  500  lb.  Pork  at  8d  ;  300  lb.  Beef  at  5d  ;  25  Ih.  W^ool  at  .3s  6d  5 
15  lb.  Cotton  at  4s  6d  ;  50  lb.  Flax  at  Is  3d  ;  56  lb.  Sugar  at  Is  4d  ;  20  gals.  Rum  at  8s  :  80  11).  But- 
ter at  Is  4d  J  2  Half  at  J53  ;  10  pr.  Shoes  at  15«. 
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fhe  church  to  tarry,  and  asked  their  minds  concerning  the  remainder 

of  tho  elements  after  communion,  and  they  voted  I  should  have  'em." 

"Sept.  il,  1744.  I  made  a  speech  to  the  church  thus:  Brethren, 
I  doubt  not  but  you  have  taken  notice  of  the  long  absence  of  brother 
Blark  Wliite,  junior,  from  the  ordinances  of  God,  in  this  place.  If 
you  request  it  of  him  to  give  us  the  reasons  of  his  absence,  some  time 
henc!!,  I  desire  you  would  manifest  it  by  an  uplifted  hand.  Whereup- 
on there  was  an  affirmative  vote." 

"  June  7,  1749.  Notations  of  sacraments  ceased  here,  because  1 
recorded  them  in  my  almanac  mferiitiear?/." 

The  l)ook  is  a  curious  intermixture  of  Latin  and  English  accounts 
of  admissions  to  the  church,  baptisms,  administrations  of  the  supper, 
dealings  with  delinquents,  an<l  private  memoranda.  It  came,  however, 
into  the  hands  of  the  successor  of  Mr.  Swift,  and  was  used,  by  him, 
for  a  continuation  of  the  records,  during  his  ministry.  Toward  the 
close  of  it,  he  entered  on  a  blank  leaf,  the  following  note  : — 

"  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Swift  had  little  more  in  view  than  brief  mem- 
oranda, for  his  own  use.  I  regret  that  I  did  not,  at  the  beginning  of 
my  ministry,  procure  a  larger  book,  and  keep  a  more  particular  and 
extensive  record.    I  hope  my  successor  will  profit  by  this  hint. 

M.  A." 

The  first  deacons  of  the  church  were  Joseph  Fletcher  and  John 
Heald.  They  continued  in  office  many  years.  The  precise  time  does 
not  appear.  After  them,  their  places  were  filled  by  the  election  of  Jona- 
than Hosmer,  and  John  Brooks.  In  Sept.  1775,  which  was  a  few 
weeks  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Swift,  Samuel  Hayward,  Francis  Faulk- 
ner, and  Joseph  Brabrook  were  elected  deacons.  The  appearance,  in 
the  deacons'  seat,  of  this  venerable  row,  made  an  impression,  on  my 
youthful  mind,  which  is,  in  no  degree,  effaced.  I  can  now  see  them 
there,  each,  in  his  turn,  reading  the  psalm,  a  line  at  a  time,  and  seem- 
ing to  toss  it  up,  for  the  use  of  the  singers,  in  the  front  gallery  ;  and 
the  peculiar  voices  of  James  Billings  and  Samuel  Parlin,  which  came 
back  as  an  echo,  are  still  sounding  in  my  ears. 

This  practice  of  reading  a  line  at  a  time,  which  doubtless  had  its 
origin  in  a  want  of  Psalmrbooks,  became  so  hallowed,  in  the  minds  of 
many,  that  its  discontinuance  was  a  work  of  some  difficulty.  In  1790, 
the  church  voted  that  it  should  be  dispensed  with  in  the  afternoon, 
and,  three  years  afterwards,  they  voted  to  abandon  the  practice. 

Notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  connected  with  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  with  Great-Britain,  which  will  be  noticed 
in  their  place,  the  town  seems  not,  for  a  moment,  to  have  lost  its  sense 
of  the  importance  of  public  worship.  In  about  a  month  after  Mr. 
Swift's  death,  the  town  instructed  the  deacons  to  engage  Mr.  Sprague 
to  supply  the  pulpit,  till  the  town  meeting  in  May,  of  the  next  year.* 
At  that  meeting,  a  committee  was  instructed  to  take  advice  of  the 
President  of  the  College,  and  the  neighboring  ministers,  and  to  engage 
four  candidates  to  preach  four  Sabbaths  each,  in  succession. 

One  of  the  four  was  Moses  Adams,  of  Framingham,  On  the  29th 
Aug.  1776,  it  was  voted  "  to  hear  Mr.  Moses  Adams  eight  Sabbaths 
longer  on  probation  ;"  and,  on  the  20th  Dec.  "  to  hear  Mr.  Moses  Ad- 


*  Afterwards  settled  in  Dublin,  N.  H.  and  extensively  remembered  for  his  eccentricities  of  cb«r- 
«ct»r,  M  w€ll  as  for  hi«  good  wnee  and  pjt»ty. 
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ams  four  Sabbaths  longer  than  is  agreed  for."  These  particulars  are 
mentioned  to  show  the  great  deliberation  and  caution,  with  vvliicli  the 
town  proceeded,  and  the  importance  which  was  attached  to  the  choice 
of  their  Minister. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  church,  according  to  custom,  had  appointed 
the  second  day  of  January  for  a  fast,  and  had  invited  the  neigliboring 
ministers  to  attend  on  the  occasion.  On  the  eighth  day  of  January 
they  made  choice  of  Mr.  Adams  to  take  the  oversight  and  charge  of 
the  church.  This  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  town  on  the  fifteenth 
of  the  same  month.  At  an  adjournment  of  that  meeting,  on  the  17th 
of  March,  an  offer  was  made  of  ^200  settlement,  and  £SQ  salary,  in 
lawful  money,  to  be  paid  during  his  continuance  in  the  ministry. 

This  invitation  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Adams  was  ordained  on  the 
25th  day  of  June,  1777 — then  in  his  2Sth  year. 

He  was  the  only  child  of  respectable,  but  humble  parents.  He  was 
born  in  Framingham,  Oct.  IGth,  1749,  and,  by  the  death  of  both  pa- 
rents, was  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  The  property  left 
him  was  sufficient,  with  economy,  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  public 
education,  and  he  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1771. 

The  first  years  of  his  ministry  were  attended  with  considerable  pe-. 
cuniary  embarrassment;  for  although  precaution  w^as  taken  to  make 
the  salary  payable  in  silver,  yet  the  value  of  that,  compared  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  very  considerably  decreased.  The  promptness  and 
spirit  with  which  the  people  of  Acton  met  the  calls  of  the  Government 
for  the  support  of  the  war,  rendered  them  less  able  to  pay  their  Minis- 
ter. His  settlement  had  been  relied  on  to  meet  the  expenses  of  build-" 
ing  a  house,  which  a  young  and  increasing  family  made  a  matter  of 
necessity.  The  settlement  was  not  wholly  paid  for  several  years.  The 
subject  was  agitated  at  two  meetings  in  1781,  and  in  February,  1782, 
the  Selectmen  were  directed  to  pay  the  remaining  balance.  In  1783, 
Mr.  Adams,  in  a  communication  which  is  recorded,  made  a  statement 
of  c£123,  which  he  considered  his  due,  for  balances  unpaid  of  his  three 
first  years'  salary,  accompanied  by  an  offer  to  deduct  <£43,  if  the  re- 
mainder should  be  paid,  or  put  on  interest.  It  is  not  certain  whether 
this  was  a  legal,  or  merely  an  equitable  claim  ;  but  the  town  promptly 
acceded  to  the  proposal.  In  justice  to  the  town,  it  should  be  observed, 
that,  so  far  as  it  regards  their  pecuniary  dealings  with  their  two  first 
ministers,  (and  I  have  not  examined  further,)  a  liberality  and  sense  of 
justice  is  manifest,  with  few  exceptions,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  records. 

There  were,  afterwards,  other  negotiations  in  regard  to  the  salary^ 
which  many  of  you  remember,  and  which  it  would  not  be  interesting 
here  to  state.  It  was  all,  however,  in  perfect  good  feeling,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  respect  and  affection,  which  existed  between  Mr. 
Adams  and  his  people,  through  the  whole  period  of  his  long  ministry. 
He  died  on  the  13th  of  October,  1819,  and  was  buried  on  the  16th,, 
which  was  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

In  consequence  of  his  request,  in  writing,  which  was  found  after  his; 
decease,  no  sermon  was  delivered  at  his  funeral.  To  anticipate  the 
silent  tear,  was  more  to  him  than  the  voice  of  praise.  With  the  recoU 
lection  of  this  prominent  trait  in  his  character,  I  sbould  not  feel  at  lih« 
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erty  here  to  delineate  his  virtues,  if  otherwise  it  might  be  proper  to 
do  so. 

Of  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and  heart,  it  becomes  me  only  to  say — 
you  knew  him.  You  saw  him  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  and  you 
know  how  he  enjoyed  them.  You  witnessed  also  his  seasons  of  sor- 
row, and  you  know  how  he  sustained  them.  You  were  present  at  the 
performance  of  his  public  duties;  you  saw  him  in  your  families  and 
in  your  schools,  and  you  were  with  him  in  the  transactions  of  his  pri- 
vate life.  He  was  among  you  in  your  hours  of  gladness,  and  smiled 
on  your  innocent  amusements,  lie  was  in  your  chambers  of  sickness — 
your  houses  of  mourning — your  abodes  of  poverty.  Let  these  things 
speak  his  character  ;  it  becomes  me  to  leave  it  with  you. 

The  pulpit  was  constantly  supplied  by  the  town,  during  the  last 
sickness  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  after  his  decease.  In  the  next  month,  a 
committee  was  chosen  to  procure  a  candidate.  They  engaged  Mr. 
Marshall  Shedd,  who  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1817,  and  was 
then  a  member  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greenough's  church  in  Newton,  which 
was  his  native  town.  On  the  20th  February,  1820,  Mr.  Shedd  was 
unanimously  invited  by  the  Church  to  become  their  Pastor,  and  on  the 
13th  of  March  the  town  voted  unanimously  to  give  him  a  call.  Five 
hundred  dollars  was  offered  as  a  settlement,  which  was  increased  to 
seven  hundred  by  subscription,  and  the  salary  was  fixed  at  six  hundred 
dollars,  with  fifteen  cords  of  wood.  In  case  of  permanent  inability,  the 
salary  was  to  be  reduced  to  two  hundred  dollars.  This  liberal  oflTer 
was  accepted,  and  on  the  tenth  day  of  May,  in  this  house,  Mr.  Shedd 
was  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Church,  and  Minister  of  the  Congregation 
in  Acton. 

The  ordaining  council  consisted  of  Mr.  Willard  of  Boxborough, 
Mr.  Newell  of  Stow,  Mr.  Greenough  of  Newton,  Mr.  Litchfield  of 
Carlisle,  Dr.  Ripley  of  Concord,  Dr.  Homer  of  Newton,  Mr.  Foster  of 
Littleton,  Dr.  Holmes  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Blake  of  Westford,  Dr. 
Pierce  of  Brookline,  Mr.  Noyes  of  Needham,  Mr.  Hurlbut  of  Sudbury, 
with  delegates  from  their  respective  churches. 

Such  a  combination  of  religious  opinions,  in  an  ordaining  council, 
obtained  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  both  church  and  congregation,  was 
very  remarkable  at  that  period,  and  discovers  a  liberality  of  Christian 
feeling,  which  is  worthy  of  all  imitation. 

Mr.  Shedd's  ministry,  for  several  years  after  his  ordination,  was  ac- 
ceptable and  useful.  But,  in  remarking  on  recent  transactions  of  this 
kind,  I  feel  that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  be  particular.  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  however,  that  Mr.  Shedd  was  a  pious,  peaceable,  and  ex- 
emplary minister.  With  more  than  ordinary  talents,  he  was  industri- 
ous in  the  discharge  of  duty.  But  his  ministry,  compared  with  those 
of  his  predecessors,  was  short.  The  parochial  difliculties,  which  were 
common  in  other  towns,  at  last  found  their  way  into  Acton ;  and  the 
man,  who  so  lately  had  preached  to  the  acceptance  of  all,  became  too 
liberal  for  some,  and  too  rigid  for  others;  so  that,  in  May,  1831,  the 
corporation,  which  was  now  called  a  parish,  concurred  with  the  church 
in  granting  Mr.  Shedd's  request  that  his  connexion  might  be  dissolved  ; 
and,  in  the  same  month,  that  agreement  was  confirmed  by  an  ecclesi- 
astical council. 

On  the  23d  day  of  February,  1832,  at  a  meeting  of  the  church,  it 
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was  voted,  that  thirteen  male  members,  and  forty-six  females,  who  are 
named  on  the  record,  be,  according  to  their  request,  dismissed  from 
the  church,  and  be  recommended  to  the  care  of  an  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cil, to  be  by  them  called,  for  the  purpose  of  being  formed  into  a  church, 
in  connexion  with  the  Evangelical  Society  in  Acton. 

Not  having  been  furnished  with  the  records  of  the  new  Church  and 
Society,  I  can  only  say  that  their  present  Pastor,  the  Rev.  James  T. 
Woodbury,  who  graduated  at  Cambridge,  in  1823,  was  ordained  over 
them  on  the  29th  day  of  August,  1832. 

The  successive  Deacons  of  the  Church,  after  those  already  named, 
were  Simon  Hunt,  Benjamin  Hayward,  Josiah  Noyes,  John  Wheeler, 
John  White,  Phinehas  Wheeler,  Daniel  Fletcher  Barker,  Silas  Hos- 
mer,  and  John  White. 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  first  years,  the  subject  of  the  Ed- 
ucation of  Children  appears  to  have  been  deemed  of  great  importance. 
The  character  of  the  schools,  or,  which  is  nenrly  the  same  thing,  the 
qualifications  of  the  instructors,  cannot,  at  this  day,  be  distinctly 
known.  From  the  names,  however,  of  some  of  the  instructors,  from 
the  small  amount  granted  annually  for  schooling,  which  lor  several 
years  was  only  twelve  pounds,  and  from  the  fact  that  two,  and  some- 
times three  schools  were  kept,  by  the  same  teacher,  in  the  same  season, 
it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  such  schools  would,  in  these  times,  be 
but  little  esteemed.  As  late  as  1760,  an  order  was  drawn  to  pay  the 
master  fifteen  shillings,  for  keeping  a  school  two  weeks  and  an  half, 
and  another  order,  for  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  to  pay  his  board 
for  the  same  term.  It  would  seem,  from  this,  that  twelve  pounds  was 
no  very  useless  grant,  after  all. 

The  first  attempt  to  obtain  a  grant  of  money  for  schooling,  was  in 
1740,  and  it  resulted  in  a  vote  '*  not  to  erect  schools  for  reading  or 
writing."  The  record  of  the  March  meeting  of  the  next  year  reads 
thus:  "  Voted,  to  have  a  writing,  reading,  and  moving  school  for  six 
months."  It  is  uncertain  whether  a  school  was  actually  kept  that  year, 
for,  at  the  May  meeting,  "  It  was  propounded  how  they  will  order  the 
school  or  schools,  and  support  the  same  ;  Voted,  they  will  dismiss  the 
article."  In  the  next  year,  (1742,)  it  was  proposed  to  have  "  a  mov- 
ing school,  for  reading  and  writing,"  but  the  attempt  failed. 

From  these  facts  it  appears  evident,  that  there  was  a  respectable 
minority  in  the  town,  who  were  yet  hardly  able  to  persuade  the  majori- 
ty to  expend  any  of  their  substance,  in  teaching  their  children  to  read 
and  write  !  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  there  were  schools  of 
some  sort,  which  were  supported  at  individual  expense. 

In  a  cause  like  this,  the  minority  were  not  to  be  discouraged.  In 
the  succeeding  year,  (1743,)  at  a  special  meeting  in  December,  a  grant 
of  eighteen  pounds,  old  tenor,  was  procured  for  a  reading  and  writinix 
school ;  and  the  town  was  divided,  for  the  purpose,  into  three  "  parts." 
This  division  continued  till  1751,  when  the  districts  were  increased  to 
six  ;  and  in  1771  another  was  added. 

I  shall  not  take  time  to  give  further  particulars,  and  will  only  add, 
that,  from  the  first  grant  to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
increase  of  the  successful  exertions  of  parents  to  provide  for  the  in- 
struction of  their  children  in  the  primary  branches  of  education. 
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It  may  be  gratifying  to  know  even  the  names  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal town  officers,  in  connexion  with  the  early  history  of  the  town. 
Those  of  the  first  year  have  been  already  mentioned.  I  shall  be  con- 
fined principally  to  those,  who,  by  being  elected  frequently,  or  for 
several  years  in  succession,  appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  first  town  clerk,  Thomas  Wheeler,  held  that  office,  as  also 
those  of  selectman  and  assessor,  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  in 
those  offices  by  Simon  Hunt,  the  father  of  the  late  Deacon  Hunt,  for 
seven  years.  Deacon  Joseph  Fletcher  was  selectman  and  assessor  in 
the  first,  second,  and  fourth  years,  and  very  frequently  was  the  mode- 
rator of  the  meetings.  Deacon  John  Brooks,  the  father  of  the  late 
Jonas  Brooks,  Esquire,  was  selectman  and  assessor  in  the  second, 
third,  seventh,  eighth  and  tenth  years,  and  was  often  called  to  preside 
at  the  annual  elections.  Andrew  Derby  was  selectman  and  assessor  in 
1741  and  in  the  three  succeeding  years. 

The  town  treasurer,  for  the  first  four  years,  was  John  Barker,  and 
he  was  succeeded  in  the  office  by  Lt.  Jonathan  Billings,  for  the  ex- 
traordinary period  of  tliirty-nine  years.  I  give  his  title,  not  so  much 
to  honor  as  to  identify  the  man. 

In  1744,  Jonathan  Hosmer  was  elected  town  clerk  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  selectmen  and  assessors,  and  held  those  offices,  with  an 
interruption  of  two  years,  till  the  year  1762.  In  those  two  years, 
(1750  and  1757,)  from  some  cause  which  does  not  appear,  an  entire 
new  board  was  chosen,  consisting  of  John  Davis,  Jr.  who  was  also 
town  clerk,  Samuel  Jones,  and  Samuel  Hayward.  Capt.  Samuel  Davis 
was  one  of  the  board  with  Mr.  Hosmer  for  five  years  in  succession, 
comfJKMicing  in  1745,  and  again  in  1754  and  1755. 

Capt.  Daniel  Fletcher  was  first  chosen  selectman  and  assessor  in 
1750  ;  and  was  also  in  the  same  offices  in  1752-3-4-5  and  8 ;  being 
interrupted  by  the  two  years  before  mentioned  ;  and  he  was  afterwards 
moderator  at  twelve  of  the  annual  meetings.  As  to  the  other  meetings, 
which  were  numerous,  I  have  not  examined. 

Simon  Tuttle  succeeded  Mr.  Billings  as  town  treasurer  in  1778,  and 
retained  the  office  for  seven  successive  years.  He  had  previously  been 
one  of  the  selectmen  and  assessors  for  three  years  in  succession,  and 
held  various  other  important  places  of  trust. 

Francis  Faulkner  came  into  the  office  of  selectman  and  assessor  in 
1760,  and  was  chairman  of  the  board,  and  town  clerk  from  1762  till 
1797.  His  associates  at  the  board  in  1762,  and  the  five  following 
years,  were  John  Heald,  Jr.  and  Ephraim  Hosmer;  the  latter  of  whom 
was  moderator  of  the  annual  meetings  for  eight  years  preceding  1788, 
with  the  exception  of  one  year.  John  Heald,  Jr.  was  the  son  of  Dea- 
con Heald,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  in  1810.  He  was  again  in  the  same  office  in  1773  and  1780. 
In  1786,  when,  for  some  cause,  the  assessors  were  separate  from  the 
selectmen,  he  was  the  chairman  of  that  board.  Aaron  Jones  and 
Samuel  Parlin  w^ere  the  other  two  members.  Mr.  Parlin  had  before 
been  selectman  and  assessor,  and  Mr.  Jones  was  afterwards  in  the 
same  office.  He  was  also  town  treasurer  in  17S5  and  1786,  town 
clerk  in  1797,  and  moderator  of  the  meeting  in  the  following  year. 
Ephraim  Hapgood  was  selectman  and  assessor  in  1768,  and  the  ten 
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years  following.  John  Hayward  was  in  the  same  office  three  years, 
commencing  in  1774.  Deacon  Joseph  Brabrook  was  first  chosen 
selectman  and  assessor  in  1777,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  next 
year,  was  in  the  same  office  tilll  1785.  Jonas  Brooks  was  one  of  the 
same  board,  from  1779,  eight  years,  and  again  from  1792,  eight  years  ; 
the  three  last  of  which  he  was  chairman.  He  was  also  moderator  of 
the  March  meetings  from  1788,  with  but  two  exceptions,  till  1801. 
The  records,  since  that  period,  I  have  not  examined.  Jonas  Heald 
was  a  member  of  the  board  in  1790-91-98  and  99,  and  was  twice 
moderator  of  the  March  meetings.  Thomas  Noyes  was  a  member  of 
the  board  in  1787-8-9,  and  again  in  1702.  Simeon  Hayward  was  a 
member  of  the  board  three  years,  commencing  in  1787.  Benjamin 
Brabrook  was  town  treasurer  from  1787,  six  years  ;  and  John  Robbins 
succeeded  him  in  the  same  office  till  1801 — how  much  longer,  I  have 
not  examined,  John  Edwards  was  selectman  and  assessor  in  1796, 
and  the  three  next  years. 

In  1800,  the  last  year  of  the  century,  David  Barnard  was  chosen 
town  clerk,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen  and  assessors. 
The  other  members  were  Capt.  Stevens  Hayward  and  Capt.  Daniel 
White. 

There  was  no  justice  of  the  peace  in  Acton,  till  the  appointment  of 
Francis  Faulkner  in  1781.  The  names  of  those  who  have  been  since 
appointed,  are  Jonas  Brooks,  John  Edwards,  Winthrop  Faulkner,  Da- 
vid Barnard,  John  Robbins,  Joseph  Noyes,  Abraham  Conant,  Francis 
Tuttle,  Simon  Hosmer,  and  Stevens  Hayward. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  who  have  received  a  collegiate 
education  : — Nathan  Davis,  John  Swift,  Asa  Piper,  Solomon  Adams, 
Daniel  Brooks,  Thomas  Noyes,  Luther  Wright,  William  Emerson 
Faulkner,  Moses  Adams,  Josiah  Adams,  Luther  Faulkner,  Jonathan 
Edwards  Scott,  Joseph  Adams,  John  Ruggles  Cutting,  and  Henry  Du- 
rant.  Samuel  Jones  was  a  member  of  Harvard  College  two  or  three 
years,  but  did  not  continue  so  as  to  receive  his  degree.  Of  the  gradu- 
ates, seven  were  Ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  three  were  Lawyers ;  two 
Physicians ;  two  Merchants,  and  one  a  Mariner.  With  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Scott,  they  were  all  natives  of  Acton  ;  and  all  who  entered 
college,  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Adams,  which  excludes  only  the 
two  first  and  the  two  last,  were  fitted  under  his  instruction. 

Those  who  have  practised  as  Physicians  in  Acton,  are  John  Davis, 
John  Swift,  Abraham  Skinner,  Samuel  Young,  Peter  Goodnow,  Bela 
Gardner,  Harris  Cowdry,  and  Paul  C.  Kitteridge. 

The  soil  of  Acton  does  not  seem  to  have  been  congenial  to  the 
growth  of  Lawyers.  But  two,  David  Perham  and  Samuel  Jones,  have 
ever  been  planted  here.  They  languished  a  few  years,  and  were  trans- 
planted to  other  soils. 

The  gentlemen,  who  have  successively  held  Military  Commissions 
in  the  town,  are  so  numerous,  that  I  shall  not  take  time  to  give  even 
the  catalogue  of  their  names.  A  company  of  Light  Infantry,  by  the 
name  of  The  Davis  Blues,"  was  raised  in  the  year  1805 ;  the  same 
which  here  honors  the  day  with  its  civilities  and  attention.  The  first 
commissioned  officers  of  the  company  were  Paul  Brooks,  Simon  Hos- 
mer, and  Samuel  Jones. 

Of  the  population  of  Acton,  before  the  year  1800,  I  have  not  found 
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any  source  of  certain  intelligence.  In  that  year  the  census  gave  901 
inhabitants ;  in  1810,  the  number  had  decreased  to  885 ;  in  1820,  it 
had  risen  to  1047  ;  and  in  1830,  to  1128. 

Many  other  interesting  topics,  connected  with  the  history  of  Acton, 
are  necessarily  omitted.  Even  if  opportunity  had  been  given  to  collect, 
there  is  not  time  here  to  detail  the  important  facts  relative  to  the 
Geography,  the  Geology,  the  Botany,  the  Produce,  or  the  Manufac- 
tures of  the  town.  These,  and  many  other  interesting  matters,  which 
might  be  expected  in  a  full  history  of  the  place,  can  here  receive  but 
this  passing  allusion. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  part  which  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  place  bore,  both  as  individuals  and  a  town,  in  matters 
connected  with  civil  government;  and  especially  in  those  years  during 
which  the  Colonies  contended  for  their  rights,  with  the  Government  of 
Great-Britain.  It  was  a  contest,  as  you  know,  for  the  natural  inherent 
rights,  which  belong  to  every  individual  in  all  countries  ;  and  with 
which  no  government  can  rightfully  intermeddle.  Among  the  leaders 
of  the  American  people,  there  were  Master  Spirits,  by  whom  those 
rights  had  been  well  and  successfully  studied.  But  it  was  the  proba- 
ble approach  of  actual  hostilities  with  the  mother  country,  that  seems 
fully  to  have  awakened  the  inhabitants  of  Acton  to  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  civil  and  political  rights  and  duties.  It  was  not  till 
thirty-three  years  after  the  incorporation,  that  the  town  was  represent- 
ed in  the  Provincial  Legislature.  In  1738,  an  article  was  inserted  in 
the  warrant  to  choose  a  deputy  and  the  same  thing  was  done  every 
year  afterwards.  But  the  record  shows  no  discussion  or  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject.  With  some  variation  of  expression,  it  gener- 
ally reads  something  like  the  following  :  "  It  was  propounded  whether 
they  would  choose  a  deputy,  and  it  passed  in  the  negative." 

There  seems,  in  those  days,  to  have  been  none  of  that  hunger  and 
thirst  for  political  popularity  and  distinction,  which  have  since  become, 
in  most  of  our  towns,  so  raging  and  destructive.  It  is  to  be  supposed, 
also,  that,  with  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  support  of  public  wor- 
ship, the  making  and  repairing  of  roads,  the  maintenance  of  schools, 
the  support  of  the  poor,  and  other  necessary  expenses,  the  town  was  not 
very  well  able  to  meet  the  burden  of  a  representation  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. So  long  as  their  daily  occupations  were  not  interrupted,  and 
they  were  permitted  to  manage  their  farms,  and  their  town  meetings, 
after  their  own  fashion,  the  inhabitants  were  willing  that  others  should 
have  the  honors  and  the  burdens  of  legislation.  To  choose  hog- 
reeves  at  every  March  meeting  ; — to  close  the  meeting,  by  enacting, 
(as  they  always  did,)  that  "  Swine  shall  run  at  large  the  present  year 
and  to  open  the  May  meeting,  by  a  resolve^  not  to  choose  a  deputy, 
seem  to  have  been  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  their  political  am- 
bition. 

But  as  soon  as  they  began  to  feel  the  invasion  of  their  rights,  it  was 
seen  that  they  would  be  defended.  The  seeds  of  liberty  vegetated,  and 
sprang  up,  even  in  hearts  where  they  seemed  never  to  have  been  sown  ; 
like  the  soil  of  a  new  country,  which,  though  unimproved  for  centuries, 
and  apparently  barren,  sends  up,  on  the  application  of  fire,  a  luxuriant 
crop  of  clover,  where  clover  had  never  been  seen. 
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It  would  have  been  comparatively  an  easy  task  to  have  attempted  to 
satisfy  you  on  this  occasion,  with  a  splendid  encomium  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  town.  But  I  shall  trust  facts  to  speak  for  themselves.  And 
1  will  here  remark,  that  it  will  be  presumed  that  the  general  facts  rela- 
tive to  the  Revolution,  which  have  long  been  published,  are  familiarly 
known  ;  and  I  shall  be  confined  altogether  to  those,  in  which  the  town 
had  a  particular  agency. 

At  a  special  meeting  in  January,  1768,  it  was  voted  to  comply  with 
the  proposals  sent  to  the  town,  by  the  town  of  Boston,  relating  to  the 
encouragement  of  Manufactures  among  ourselves,  and  not  purchasing 
superfluities  from  abroad."  And  in  September  of  that  year  Joseph 
Fletcher  was  chosen  to  sit  in  a  Convention  at  Boston,  to  be  holden  on 
the  22d  of  that  month. 

On  the  memorable  fifth  of  March,  1770,  the  following  votes  were 
passed  : — 

"  Voted,  That  we  will  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to  encourage  and 
support  the  body  of  merchants  and  traders,  in  their  salutary  endeavors 
to  retrieve  this  Province  out  of  its  present  distresses  ;  to  whom  this 
town  vote  their  thanks  for  the  constitutional  and  spirited  measures, 
pursued  by  them,  for  the  good  of  this  Province. 

Voted,  That,  from  this  time,  we  will  have  no  commercial  or  social 
connexion  with  those  who,  at  this  time,  do  refuse  to  contribute  to  the 
release  of  this  abused  country  ;  especially  those,  who  import  British 
goods  contrary  to  the  agreement  of  the  body  of  merchants  in  Boston, 
and  elsewhere  ;  that  we  will  not  afford  them  our  custom,  but  treat 
them  with  the  utmost  neglect,  and  all  those  that  countenance  them. 

"  Voted,  That  we  will  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to  prevent  the  con- 
sumption of  all  foreign  superfluities,  and  that  we  will  use  our  utmost 
endeavors  to  promote  and  encourage  our  own  manufactures. 

"  Voted,  That  the  town  clerk  transmit  a  copy  of  these  voles  of  the 
town  to  the  Committee  of  Merchants  of  Inspection,  at  Boston." 

In  December,  1772,  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Capt.  Daniel 
Fletcher,  Francis  Faulkner,  Deacon  Jonathan  Hosmer,  Deacon  John 
Brooks,  Josiah  Hayward,  Ephraim  Hapgood,  Capt.  Samuel  Hayward, 
Simon  Tuttle,  and  Daniel  Brooks,  were  chosen  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  rights  of  the  colonists,  and  the  violation  of  said  rights,  and  re- 
port a  draft  of  such  votes  as  they  shall  think  proper. 

At  an  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  in  the  next  month,  the  following 
report  of  the  committee  was  accepted  :- — 

"  Taking  into  serious  consideration  the  alarming  circumstances  of 
this  Province,  relating  to  the  violation  of  our  charter  rights  and  privi- 
leges, (as  we  apprehend,)  by  the  British  administration,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  rights  of  the  colonists,  natural,  ecclesiastical,  and 
civil,  are  well  stated,  by  the  town  of  Boston.  And  it  is  our  opinion, 
the  taxing  of  us,  without  our  consent,  the  making  the  Governor  of  the 
Province,  and  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court,  independent  of  the 
people  and  dependent  on  the  Crown,  by  having  their  salary  paid  by 
the  Crown,  out  of  money  extorted  from  us,  and  many  other  instances 
of  encroachments  upon  our  said  charter  rights,  are  intolerable  griev- 
ances, and  have  a  direct  tendency  to  overthrow  our  happy  Constitu- 
tion, and  bring  us  into  a  state  of  abject  slavery.    But  we  have  a  gra- 
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cious  sovereign,  who  is  the  father  of  America  as  well  as  of  Great- 
Britain  ;  and  as  the  man,  in  whom  we  have  had  no  confidence,  is  re- 
moved from  before  the  Throne,  and  another,  in  whom  we  hope  to 
have  reason  to  put  confidence,  placed  in  his  stead,  we  hope  that  our 
petitions  will  be  forwarded  and  heard,  and  all  our  grievances  redressed. 

Voted  also,  That  as  we  have  no  member  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  Representative  body  of 
this  Province,  that  you,  gentlemen,  inspect,  with  a  jealous  eye,  our 
charter  rights  and  privileges,  and  that  you  use  every  constitutional 
method  to  obtain  the  redress  of  all  our  grievances  ;  and  that  you  stren- 
uously endeavor,  in  such  ways,  as  you,  in  your  wisdom,  think  fit,  that 
the  Hon.  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  may  have  their  support,  as  for- 
merly, agreeable  to  the  charter  of  this  province. 

"  Voted,  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  town  be  given  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  of  Boston,  for  their  spirited  endeavors  to  preserve  our 
rights  and  privileges  inviolate,  when  threatened  with  destruction." 

In  January,  1774,  a  communication  was  received  from  the  Boston 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  relative  to  the  cargo  of  tea,  belonging 
to  the  East-India  Company,  and  as  to  paying  the  duty  to  which  it  was 
subject,  if  landed.  The  report  of  the  committee,  to  whom  the  papers 
were  referred,  was  made,  and  unanimously  accepted,  at  the  next 
meeting,  in  March ;  the  report  is  not  recorded ;  but  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  in  character  with  the  prior  and  subsequent  proceedings  of 
the  town. 

In  August,  1774,  Francis  Faulkner,  John  Hayward,  and  Ephraim 
Hapgood  were  appointed  delegates  to  a  County  Convention,  to  sit  at 
Concord  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  that  month. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  Francis  Faulkner  and  Ephraim  Hap- 
good were  appointed  delegates  to  sit  in  a  Provincial  Congress,  which 
had  been  recommended  by  the  County  Convention,  and  which  was 
soon  to  assemble  at  Concord.  At  the  same  time,  the  town  chose  a 
committee  of  correspondence,  consisting  of  the  two  delegates,  and 
John  Hayward,  Mark  White,  and  Samuel  Hayward. 

In  December  of  the  same  year,  £25  was  granted  for  the  use  of  the 
Province  ;  and  a  vote  passed  to  indemnify  the  assessors  for  not  making 
return  of  the  taxes  demanded  by  the  British  Government.  It  was  also 
voted  that  the  covenant,  that  is  signed  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  town, 
to  break  off  trade  with  Great-Britain,  be  void,  and  that  this  town  do 
agree  to  the  association  of  the  Continental  Congress  ;  and  that  a  com- 
mittee be  chosen,  to  see  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  do  sign  their 
compliance  to  the  association  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  return 
the  names  of  those  persons,  that  refuse  to  sign,  to  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence  ;  all  the  males  to  sign,  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years; 
and  Samuel  Hayward,  Francis  Faulkner,  Jonathan  Billings,  Josiah 
Hayward,  John  Heald,  Jr.  Joseph  Bobbins,  and  Simon  Tuttle,  were 
chosen  a  committee  for  that  purpose. 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  (1774,)  a  Company  of  Minute  Men 
was  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  elected  Isaac  Davis  for  their 
commander  This  company,  by  agreement,  met  for  discipline,  twice 
in  each  week,  through  the  winter  and  spring,  till  the  fight  at  Concord. 
In  January,  the  town  voted  to  pay  them  each  eight  pence,  for  every 
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meeting,  till  the  first  of  May  ;  provided  they  should  be  on  duty  as  much 
as  three  hours,  and  should  attend  within  half  an  hour  after  the  time 
appointed  for  the  meeting. 

These  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  humble  town  of  Acton,  I  re- 
peat, must  speak  their  own  eulogy.  It  yet  remained  to  be  seen  what 
would  be  done,  when  the  crisis  should  arrive.  The  trying  scene  which 
soon  followed,  I  purpose  to  pass  over,  for  the  present,  and  dispose  of 
other  important  facts,  connected  with  the  political  history  of  the  town. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  general,  that,  through  the  whole  perjod  of 
the  war,  the  records  abundantly  show  great  promptness,  and  liberality, 
on  the  part  of  the  town,  in  furnishing  soldiers  to  meet  the  requisitions 
of  Congress.  In  1781,  one  thousand  dollars,  in  silver,  was  granted 
for  the  army.  Considerable  sums  were  borrowed,  and,  as  has  before 
been  intimated,  the  town  was  considerably  involved  in  debt.  A  Com-, 
mittee  of  Correspondence,  Inspection,  and  Safety  was  annually  choseq 
during  the  war  ;  and  it  became  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that  one 
committee  was  chosen  in  1784,  after  the  war  was  ended.  Perhaps 
there  were  some  remaining  Tories,  that  were  thought  to  deserve  some 
further  inspection. 

In  the  year  1775,  Josiah  Hayward  was  twice  chosen  a  delegate  ta 
the  Provincial  Congress  at  Cambridge. 

In  June,  1776,  a  vote  passed  to  give  the  following  instructiops  ta 
the  representative  of  the  town  : — 

To  Mr.  Mark  White,  Sir, 

"  Our  not  being  favored  with  the  resolution  of  the  Hon.  House  of 
Representatives,  calling  upon  the  several  towns  in  this  colony  to  ex- 
press their  minds  with  respect  to  the  important  question  of  American 
Independence,  is  the  occasion  of  our  not  expressing  our  minds  sooner. 
But  we  now  cheerfully  embrace  this  opportunity  to  instruct  you,  on 
that  important  question.  The  subverting  our  Constitution  ;  the  many 
injuries  and  unheard-of  barbarities,  which  the  colonies  have  received 
from  Great-Britain,  confirm  us  in  the  opinion,  that  the  present  age  will 
be  deficient  in  their  duty  to  God,  their  posterity  and  themselves,  if 
they  do  not  establish  an  American  Republic.  This  is  the  only  form 
of  government  we  wish  to  see  established.  But  we  mean  not  to  dic- 
tate. We  freely  submit  this  interesting  affair  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  who,  we  trust,  are  guided  and  directed  by  the 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  world  ;  and  we  instruct  you,  sir,  to  give  them 
the  strongest  assurance,  that,  if  they  should  declare  America  to  be  a 
Free  and  Independent  Republic,  your  constituents  will  support  and 
defend  the  measure,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes." 

In  October,  1776,  when  a  proposition  was  before  the  people,  that  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of  the  Provincial  Government 
should  frame  a  Coristitution  for  the  State,  the  town  of  Acton  commit- 
ted the  subject  to  Francis  Faulkner,  Simon  Tuttle,  Ephraim  ITapgood, 
Samuel  Hayward,  Ephraim  Hosmer,  Joseph  Robbins,  and  Nathaniel 
Edwards,  who  reported  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unani- 
mously accepted  : — 

*'  1.  Resolved,  That,  as  this  State  is,  at  present,  destitute  of  an  es- 
tablished form  of  government,  it  is  necessary  one  should  be  immedi- 
ately formed  and  established. 

"2.  Resolved,  That  the  Supreme  Legislative,  in  that  capacity,  are  by 
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no  means  a  body  proper  to  form  and  establish  a  Constitution,  for  the 
following  reason,  viz  :  Because  a  Constitution,  properly  formed,  has  a 
systen)  of  principhjs,  established  to  secure  the  subjects,  in  the  possession 
of  their  rights  and  privileges,  against  any  encroachments  of  the  Legis- 
lative part  ;  and  it  is  our  opinion,  that  the  same  body  that  forms  a  Con- 
stitution, have,  of  consequence,  a  power  to  alter  it;  and  we  conceive, 
that  a  Constitution,  alterable  by  the  Supreme  Legislative  power,  is  no 
security  to  the  subjects,  against  the  encroachujents  of  that  power,  on 
our  rights  and  privileges. 

"3.  llcsulvi'cl,  That  the  town  thinks  it  exptidient  that  a  Convention 
be  chosen,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  towns  and  districts  in  this 
State,  being  free  to  form  and  establish  a  Constitution  for  this  State. 

*'  4.  Resolved,  That  the  Hon.  Assembly  of  this  State  be  desired  to 
recommend  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  State,  to  choose  a  Convention, 
for  the- above  purpose,  as  soon  as  possible. 

"5.  Resolved,  That  the  Convention  publish  their  proposed  Constitu- 
tion, before  they  establish  it,  for  the  inspection  and  remarks  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  State." 

At  a  meeting  in  February,  1778,  the  United  States'  "  Articles  of 
Confederation,  and  Perpetual  Union,"  after  being  twice  read,  were 
accepted  by  the  town. 

In  the  month  of  May  following,  a  Constitution,  or  frame  of  Govern- 
ment, for  the  State,  which  had  been  formed  by  the  General  Court, 
though  the  records  say,  by  a  Convention  chosen  by  the  people,"  was 
laid  before  the  town  for  consideration,  and  was  rejected,  by  a  vote  of 
fifty-one  to  eighteen. 

This  instrument  seems  to  have  been  so  offensive  to  the  inhabitants, 
that,  in  May  of  the  next  year,  (1779,)  an  article  being  inserted  in  the 
warrant,  "  To  see  if  the  town  will  choose,  at  this  time,  to  have  a  new 
Constitution,  or  frame  of  Government,"  the  proposition  was  rejected. 

The  proposition,  however,  though  rejected  by  this  town,  was  accept- 
ed by  a  majority  of  the  people,  and,  in  July,  1779,  Francis  Faulkner 
was  chosen  a  delegate  to  sit  in  a  Convention,  at  Cambridge,  to  form 
a  Constitution  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  present  Constitution  of 
this  Commonwealth  was  laid  before  the  town,  for  consideration,  on  the 
28th  day  of  April,  1780  ;  and,  it  being  read,  the  meeting  was  adjourn- 
ed, for  consideration,  till  the  15th  of  May.  On  that  day,  the  articles 
were  debated,  and,  at  a  further  adjournment,  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month,  every  article  was  approved  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  votes. 

In  1779,  Joseph  Robbins,  Seth  Brooks,  and  Thomas  Noyes,  were 
chosen  delegates  to  a  Convention,  at  Concord,  to  regulate  the  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  ! 

In  1786,  Simon  Tuttle  and  Thomas  Noyes  were  sent  to  a  Conven- 
tion, at  Concord,  holden  August  23,  the  object  of  which  was  to  redress 
the  grievances,  which  were  imputed  to  the  government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  particularly  to  the  courts  of  law.  What  part  the  town 
took,  in  that  well-known  insurrection,  does  not  very  clearly  appear 
from  the  records.* 


*  The  following  is  all  that  appears  on  the  records  : — 

At  a  meeting  held  Oct.  2,  1786,  Voted,  that  the  ten  articles  ofgrievances  stated  by  the  Conven- 
tion at  Concord,  are  agreeable  to  the  sentinrienta  of  this  town,  except  the  eighth  article.   Then  the 
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In  December,  1787,  Asa  Parlin  of  Carlisle,  was  chosen,  by  the 
town  and  district,  a  delegate  to  represent  them  in  the  Convention  of 
the  State,  which  was  soon  to  sit  in  Boston,  to  consider  and  act  on  the 
proposed  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  and  a  committee,  consist- 
ing of  Francis  Faulkner,  Abraham  Skinner,  Nathaniel  Hutchinson, 
Simon  Tuttle,  Deacon  Ephraim  Robbins,  Jolin  Heald,  jr.  Thomas 
Noyes,  Thomas  Hutchins,  and  Daniel  Davis,  were  chosen  to  frame 
and  report  Instructions  for  the  Delegate,  at  an  adjournment  of  the 
meeting.  But,  on  better  reflection,  that  measure  was  abandoned,  and, 
on  the  adjournment,  it  was  voted  that  no  instructions  should  be  given. 
There  is  great  good  sense  in  leaving  the  mind  of  a  representative  open 
to  conviction. 

I  must  now  only  take  time  to  name  the  men,  who  first  represented 
the  town,  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century. 

The  first  representative  was  Joseph  Fletcher,  in  1708.  The  town 
was  not  again  represented  till  1774,  when  Josiah  Hayward  was  chosen, 
and  he  was  re-elected  the  next  year.  He  was  succeeded,  in  l'/76,  by 
Mark  White;  and  from  that  time,  till  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
no  representative  was  chosen.  The  first  representative,  under  the 
Constitution,  was  Simon  Hunt,  who  was  chosen  in  1780,  by  the  joint 
ballots  of  Acton  and  Carlisle,  which  was  incorporated  as  a  district,  on 
the  28th  of  April,  1780,  and  joined  to  Acton  in  the  choice  of  a  repre- 
sentative. The  elections  were  afterwards  made,  in  the  same  manner, 
till  February  18,  1805,  when  Carlisle  was  incorporated  as  a  town. 
Francis  Faulkner  was  elected  in  1782-3-4  and  5,  and  Thomas  Noyes 
in  1787  and  1789.  In  1781,  178G,  and  1788,  there  was  no  repre- 
sentative chosen.  Deacon  Ephraim  Robbins,  of  Carlisle,  was  elected 
in  1790  ;  his  successor  was  Jonas  Brooks,  who  was  continued  in  the 
office  through  the  remainder  of  the  century,  which  is  as  far  as  I  have 
proposed  to  inquire. 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  my  last  topic,  the  memorable  19th  of  April. 
A  day,  which  tried  the  souls,  even  of  the  brave.  And  here  1  must  be 
excused,  if,  in  noticing  the  events  of  it,  the  narration  shall  sometimes 
have  the  spirit,  if  not  the  form,  of  eulogy.  It  was  no  training — no 
muster,  to  which  the  men  of  Acton  were  warned  in  the  morning.  It 
was  no  town  meeting,  which  claimed  their  attendance.  No  votes — 
no  resolutions  were  to  be  passed.  The  resolution  had  been  already 
taken.    The  days  of  preparation  were  over.    The  day  for  action  had 


question  was  put,  whether  the  town  will  choose  a  committee  to  make  a  draft  of  instructions  to 
their  members,  who  are  to  sit  in  the  Convention  at  Concord  the  third  day  of  October  instant  ; 
Voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  Francis  Faulkner,  Joseph  Robbins,  Jonas  Brooks,  Samuel  Parlin, 
and  Samuel  Fitch,  were  chosen  fur  that  purpose.  Th(;  report  of  the  committee  bein^  read,  was 
accepted  by  the  town,  and  delivered  to  Lieutenant  Noyes,  one  of  the  members  ;  and  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  to  next  Monday,  to  hear  tlie  report  of  our  members  from  the  Convention,  and  to 
act  thereon  as  the  town  siiall  think  proper. 

Oct.  9,  1786.  The  town  beins  met  according  to  adjournment,  the  Petition  from  the  Convention 
to  the  General  Court,  in  behalf  of  twenty  towns  in  this  county  being  read,  the  question  was  put, 
whether  the  town  will  join,  in  said  Petition,  the  nineteen  towns  to  tlie  General  Court,  for  redresa 
of  grievances,  and  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

Then  a  motion  was  made,  (eight  voters  only  being  present,)  vi'hether  they  would  take  under  con- 
sideration the  seven  articles  stated  by  the  Convention,  and  never  laid  before  the  several  towns 
for  approbation,  and  consider  them  as  grievances  and  difficulties,  which  passed  in  the  affirmative, 
(For  the  seventeen  articles  of  grievances,  see  Shattuck's  History  of  Concord,  &c.  page  1^9.) 
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^iirived.  The  men  of  Acton  had  pledged  their  lives,  in  the  cause  of" 
Freedom,  and  they  were  waked  out  of  sleep  to  redeem  the  pledge. 

Some  of  the  young  men,  of  whom  I  speak,  are  now  old,  and  are 
here  present.  Tiiey  have  lived  to  see  realized  all  their  young  hopes 
of  Independence  and  Liberty  ; — to  see,  not  a  Nation  only,  but  Na- 
tions^ built  and  flourishing  upon  the  principles,  which  they  had  assert- 
ed, and  which  they  marched  to  Concord  to  maintain  and  defend. 
There  are  others  in  hearing,  whose  memories  are  still  fresh  with  the 
particulars  of  that  tragedy  ;  and  who  well  remember  the  erect  forms, 
and  living  features  of  Isaac  Davis,  Abner  Hosmer,  and  James  Hay- 
ward  ;  and  some^  who  saw  the  same  forms  prostrate,  and  the  same  fea- 
tures inanimate  and  pale,  and  placed,  side  by  side,  in  the  house  of 
mourning.  These  are  my  witnesses;  and  if,  in  the  statements  1  am 
about  to  make,  any  partiality  to  my  native  place  shall  tempt  me  to  give 
color  beyond  the  limits  of  truth,  let  them  correct  me. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  any  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  extend  to 
this  generation  the  honors  which  belong  to  the  last;  or  to  claim,  for 
the  present  inhabitants  of  Acton,  any  of  the  glory,  which  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  those,  who  faced  the  enemy,  and  those,  who,  by  their 
counsel  and  aid,  encouraged  and  enabled  them  to  do  so.  We  can 
only  partake  of  the  honor,  by  imitating  their  example,  and  doing  jus- 
tice to  their  memories. 

To  the  honor  of  having  the  first  British  blood  shed  within  its  limits, 
the  town  of  Acton  can  lay  no  claim.  And  how  much  honor  and  glo- 
ry would  have  been  shed  on  this  little  town,  from  that  circumstance, 
will  not  be  made  a  mattet  of  calculation.  If  the  honor  belongs  to 
Lexington,  it  is  because  the  British  gave  the  brave  company  there,  the 
first  opportunity.  If  the  first  blood  was  shed  at  Concord,  the  men  of 
Acton  arrived  in  season  to  shed  it. 

Without  deeming  it  of  much  importance  to  consider  the  relative 
times  and  places  of  the  occurrences  of  that  day,  I  shall  contend,  that 
Isaac  Davis  was  the  life  and  soul  of  action,  in  advancing  to  the  bridge, 
at  Concord  ;  and  that  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that,  had  he  lived, 
the  events  of  the  conflict,  in  the  morning,  would  have  given  a  charac- 
iet  to  the  Concord  fight,  much  above  what,  now,  it  can  be  made  to 
assume. 

This  matter  will  be  dwelt  upon  the  more  particularly,  because  the 
Voice  of  Acton,  in  regard  to  it,  has  never  been  heard.  The  scene  of 
action  being  at  Concord,  it  was  natural  for  history  to  presume  that 
the  spirit  of  resistance  was  born  there.  It  is  true,  that  Capt.  Davis 
is  mentioned,  by  historians,  as  commanding  the  company  in  front; 
and  there  is  no  reason,  in  general,  to  complain  of  the  manner,  in  which 
his  conduct  and  courage  have  been  treated.  But  how  it  happened, 
that  a  captain,  lower  in  rank  than  the  commanders  of  the  Concord 
minute-men, — belonging  to  another  town,  and  having  no  property,  nor 
'defenceless  friends,  in  the  village,  to  need  his  protection,— was  placed 
in  the  front,  has  never,  it  is  believed,  been  truly  explained,  by  any 
historian.  And  perhaps  this  might  not  have  been  deemed  a  fit  occa- 
sion for  making  the  explanation,  if  a  representation,  from  a  very  re- 
spectable source,  had  not  been  published,  within  a  few  years,  entitled 
^'  A  History  of  the  Fight  at  Concord,"  in  which  an  explanation  is  giv- 
'en,  at  the  expense  of  the  good  sense,  the  modesty,  and  the  courage  of 
^apt.  Davis. 
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The  representation  there  given  is  in  the  following  words : — 
'*  In  the  mean  time,  the  number  of  armed  Americans  was  augment- 
"  ed,  and  they  had  marched  to  the  high  land,  near  the  north  bridge, 
"  at  the  northwest  of  it.    From  this  station,  the  centre  of  the  town 
"  was  in  fair  view,  and  the  British,  at  the  bridge,  were  before  their 
"eyes,  and  within  gun-shot.    Here  the  military  companies  formed; 
and,  when  in  this  position,  Capt.  Davis  of  Acton  arrived,  and  brought 
on  his  company  ;  and,  passing  by  the  other  companies,  took  the  right 
*'  of  the  whole,  which  placed  him  nearest  to  the  bridge,  and  in  front, 
"  when  they  marched  toward  the  enemy."    The  word     right,''  for 
some  purpose,  was  printed  in  italics. 

From  this  account,  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
Isaac  Davis,  would  infer  that  he  was  solicitous  of  obtaining  the  most 
honorable  place,  whether  it  belonged  to  him  or  not ;  and  that  he  was 
thus  unexpectedly  brought  in  front,  from  his  ignorance  of  military 
movements.  What  the  facts  were,  will  be  stated  in  their  proper 
place. 

The  time  and  manner  of  raising  the  minute  company  under  Capti 
Davis  have  been  already  related.    It  consisted  of  about  forty  members. 

The  other  commissioned  officers  were  John  Hayward,  and  John 
Heald.  They  all  had  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  company. 
Their  frequent  meetings  had  created  an  intimacy  with,  and  a  confi- 
dence in,  each  other,  which  united  them,  to  a  man.  They  were  full  of 
the  spirit  of  Liberty,  and  indignant  at  the  wrongs  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment; and  their  love  for  their  commander,  and  their  confidence  in 
his  judgement  and  courage,  made  them  ready  to  follow  him  any 
where.  On  the  other  hand,  Capt.  Davis  knew  what  to  expect  from  a 
band  so  devoted  to  him,  and  to  the  cause  which  they  had  espoused^ 
and  which  they  had  been  organized  to  defend. 

There  were  two  other  companies  of  infantry,  or  of  militia,  as  they 
were  called  ;  the  one  in  the  east,  and  the  other  in  the  west  part  of  the 
town.  The  officers  of  the  first,  were  Joseph  Robbins,  Israel  Ilealdj 
and  Robert  Chaffin.  The  other  was  commanded  by  Lieut.  Simon 
Hunt,  whose  ensign  was  Thomas  Noyes.  A  vacancy  existed  in  the 
office  of  captain,  by  the  promotion  of  Francis  Faulkner  to  that  of  Ma^ 
jor  of  the  regiment.  He  was  engaged  in  the  fight,  and  during  the 
pursuit  to  Chariestown. 

These  companies  had  also  met  frequently  for  exercise,  though  not 
so  often  as  the  minute-men.  Of  their  situation,  discipline,  and  con- 
duct, I  am  not  so  well  informed.  And  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  bestow 
applause,  without  knov.'ing  of  what  I  affirm.  From  all  that  has  been 
said,  however,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  they  are  entitled  to  a 
full  share  of  praise,  among  the  companies  that  had  not  been  subjected 
to  the  discipline  of  the  minute  men.  What  place  they  took  in  the 
fight,  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  Lieuten-' 
ant  Hunt's  company  was  not  far  in  the  rear  of  the  Concord  minute 
companies,  as  the  company  had  begun  to  turn  the  corner,  and  pass 
into  the  main  road  leading  to  the  bridge,  when  the  firing  took  place. 
This  fact  I  have  from  Mr.  Aaron  Jones,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
company,  and  is  here  present. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  in  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  April, 
when  the  people  of  Acton  retired  to  their  beds.  Eight  hundred  of  the 
British  troops  were  then  landing,  from  their  boats,  at  Lechmere  Point. 
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From  day-break  to  sunrise,  the  word  was  given,  from  house  to  house, 
that  a  large  body  of  the  British  troops,  their  number  unknown,  were 
on  their  inarch  to  Concord.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  have  a  full  idea  of 
the  feelings  which  then  existed  in  the  breasts  of  parents,  wives,  and 
children ;  or  in  those  of  the  men,  who  were  summoned  to  arms. 
There  are  those  in  hearing,  to  whom  they  need  not  be  described.  The 
rustic  soldiers  of  Acton  had  never  seen  a  British  soldier,  in  uniform, 
and  had  only  read  of  his  appearance  in  armor.  But  they  determined 
to  see  them.  Many  went  directly  to  the  bridge,  and  there  waited  to 
join  their  companies.  Others  repaired  to  tlie  houses  of  their  command- 
ers, and  there  formed  for  the  march. 

Capt.  Davis's  house  was  about  one  mile  west  of  the  meeting-house, 
and  about  six  miles  from  the  north  bridge.  About  twenty  of  the  com- 
pany, as  soon  as  they  could  make  the  necessary  preparations,  repaired 
to  his  house.  Many  of  them  made  their  cartridges  there.  Those  who 
had  not  taken  breakfast  at  home,  partook  at  his  table.  His  words, 
that  morning,  were  few.  His  heart  was  full  and  heavy,  and  he  had  a 
seeming  anticipation  of  his  fate.  But  he  was  not  daunted,  and  made 
haste  to  be  ready.  One  of  his  men,  making  use  of  some  light  expres- 
sion, was  checked  by  Capt.  Davis,  and  reminded  of  the  fate  that 
might  await  him.  The  situation  of  his  family  oppressed  him.  At  the 
age  of  thirty,  he  had  a  wife  of  about  his  own  age,  and  four  children; 
the  oldest  ten,  the  youngest  about  one  year  of  age.  His  children 
were  all  sick  ;  some  of  them  \w\ih  the  canker  rash.  It  may  seem  that 
the  feelings  of  the  husband  and  father  were  overpowering  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  his  country.  But  it  was  not  so.  As  soon  as  his  men 
were  in  readiness,  he  gave  directions  to  form  the  company,  and  the 
drum,  for  the  first  time,  beat  to  arms.  When  they  were  ready  to  pro- 
ceed, he  turned  to  his  wife,  as  if  to  take  leave  of  he?' ;  but  he  could 
only  say,  *'  Take  good  care  of  the  children  and,  turning  himself 
instantly,  he  took  up  his  march  for  Concord. 

Here  were  the  indications  of  true  courage.  Not  that,  which  vaunteth 
itself  to  conceal  the  fears  within.  Nor  that,  which  springs  from  in- 
sensibility to  friends,  and  a  disregard  of  every  thing  sacred.  But  that 
courage,  which  grows  out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  and  which  the  love  of  life 
or  friends  cannot  disturb. 

The  particulars  of  that  morning,  as  here  related,  I  have  principally 
from  the  venerable  widow,  who,  as  you  know,  is  now  such  for  the 
third  time  ;  and  whose  age  and  infirmity  prevent  her  presence  among 
you.  Of  the  excellence  of  her  life  and  character  you  need  not  be 
told. 

Capt.  Davis  delayed  with  his  company,  a  short  time,  north  of  Col. 
Barrett's,  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  detachment  of  the  British, 
who  were  there  searching  for  military  stores,  but  soon  proceeded,  with 
quick  step,  by  the  eastern  or  back  road  to  the  high  ground,  north  of 
the  bridge.  When  he  arrived,  several  companies  had  formed,  and 
armed  men  were  coming  in,  from  all  quarters  ;  in  the  whole,  between 
four  and  five  hundred. 

Capt.  Davis  immediately  placed  his  company  where  it  belonged,  and 
where  it  had  been  placed,  a  few  v^^eeks  before,  at  a  muster,  on  the  left 
of  the  Concord  minut  n  companies. 

Let  us  now  see  what  was  the  state  of  things,  when  Capt.  Davis  ar- 
rived. 
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At  that  time,  it  was  knov/n  that  the  detachment  had  gone  to  Col. 
Barrett's  house,  and  there  was  also  anoliier,  stationed  at  the  bridge,  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  the  Americans  into  the  village,  where  the  ene- 
my was  engaged  in  seeliing  and  destroying  military  stores.  Smoke 
was  seen  rising  from  the  fires  which  they  had  set.  There  was  also  a 
large  body  of  troops  on  Lee's  hill,  near  the  south  bridge.  The  numbers 
of  the  enemy  at  the  bridge,  and  of  those  at  Col.  Barrett's,  have  been 
so  variously  stated,  that  I  will  not  venture  to  name  them.  With  re- 
gard to  the  former,  the  different  accounts  may  be  explained  by  suppos- 
ing the  observers  to  have  viewed  them  at  different  times.  Until  a 
short  time  before  the  attack,  many  of  the  men  were  seeking  refresh- 
ment, in  the  neighboring  houses;  and,  at  one  time,  there  was  at  the 
bridge  only  what  was  called  a  guard.  By  Thomas  Thorp  and  Solo- 
mon Smith,  members  of  Capt.  Davis's  company,  the  numbers  are  stat- 
ed at  much  less  than  has  been  published  ;  and  by  Aaron  Jones,  a  mem- 
ber of  Lt.  Hunt's  company,  it  is  set  lower  still. 

Other  facts  will  now  be  related,  which,  like  many  of  the  preceding, 
are  supported  by  one,  or  both,  of  the  depositions  of  Mr.  Thorp  and 
Mr.  Smith,  which  will  be  deposited  with  the  Town  Clerk,  and  may  be 
seen  by  any  who  please. 

When  the  Acton  minute  company  had  taken  its  proper  place,  as 
above  stated,  the  officers  of  the  other  companies  were  seen  to  be  col- 
lected together,  a  few  rods  distant.  Capt.  Davis  and  his  officers  im- 
mediately joined  them.  The  deponents  could  not  hear  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  officers,  and  know  not  what  part  Capt.  Davis  took  in  it. 
But  he  very  shortly  returned  to  his  company,  drew  his  sword,  and, 
looking  at  his  soldiers,  said  "  I  haven't  a  man  that's  afraid  to  go 
then  giving  the  word  "  march,"  he  immediately  led  his  company  from 
the  station  it  had  taken,  and  shortly  accompanied  Major  Buttrick  to 
the  spot  where  he  fell. 

The  general  facts  relating  to  the  fight,  as  it  has  been  called,  are 
familiarly  known,  and  need  not  be  given.    The  firing  consisted  of, 

1.  Two  or  three  single  shots  from  the  enemy,  followed  by  a  volley, 
by  which  Luther  Blanchard,  a  fifer  in  Capt.  Davis's  company,  was 
wounded  ; 

2.  A  general  fire  from  the  Americans,  by  order  of  Major  Buttrick, 
by  which  one  of  the  enemy  was  killed,  and  several  were  wounded  ; 

3.  A  return  of  the  fire  which  killed  Capt.  Davis,  and  Abner  Hosmer, 
-of  his  company,  and  wounded  others. 

The  enemy  retreated,  at  the  moment  Davis  fell,  and  not  another 
piece  was  fired,  on  either  side,  till  the  British  left  the  village. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  what  occasioned  the  confusion,  and  want  of 
all  military  order,  from  the  time  that  Davis  fell.  It  is  stated,  in  the 
publication  before  mentioned,  that  they  had  "resolved  to  march  into 
the  middle  of  the  town,  for  its  defence,  or  die  in  the  attempt ;"  that  Maj. 
Buttrick,  and  Capt.  Davis  had  both  used  that  language.  Did  any  one 
go?  Not  a  man.  Were  any  orders  given  to  go?  None.  What  pre- 
vented? The  enemy,  at  the  bridge,  were  gone.  Major  Buttrick  and 
Col.  Robinson  had  the  whole  road  to  themselves,  with  nothing  but  a 
flying  enemy  to  stop  their  march.  I  ask  again,  what  occasioned  the 
confusion  and  want  of  all  military  order  ? 
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It  is  in  vain  to  disguise  it.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  all  that  was 
done,  before  the  British  left  the  village,  was  done  before  Davis  was 
killed.  From  that  moment,  nobody  had  any  command,  and  nothing 
was  even  attempted.  What  became  of  Col.  Barrett,  Major  Buttrick,  or 
Col.  Robinson,  no  one  has  told  us.  The  detachment  at  Col.  Barrett's 
does  not  seem  to  have  gained  their  attention.  They  were  permitted 
to  pass  quietly  back,  over  the  bridge,  and  return  to  their  friends,  in 
the  village  ;  and  this,  at  a  time,  when  the  Americans  were  doing 
nothing,  for  the  want  of  some  one  to  lead  them.  The  truth  is,  it  was 
said  so  at  the  time,  and  ever  since,  that,  when  Capt.  Davis  arrived  on 
the  ground,  no  one  would  agree  to  go  in  front.  When  he  arrived, 
they  took  courage.  His  spirit  was  known,  and  they  relied  on  it.  And 
I  repeat,  that  the  soul  of  action,  on  that  morning,  was  the  soul  of  Isaac 
Davis;  and,  when  that  soul  fled,  the  action  was  over. 

But  I  must  hasten  to  a  close. 

Of  the  events  of  the  pursuit  in  the  afternoon,  I  shall  only  say,  that 
the  men  of  Acton,  generally,  joined  in  it ;  and  most  of  them  saw  the 
British  fugitives,  slowly  ascending  the  heights  in  Charlestown,  about 
sunset. 

The  bodies  of  Davis  and  Hosmer,  and  also  that  of  James  Hayward, 
the  singular  circumstances  of  whose  fall,  at  Lexington,  in  the  after- 
noon, are  well  known,*  were  conveyed  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Davis. 
Their  funeral  was  there  attended,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swift,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  multitude,  who  snatched,  and  spread  in  all  directions, 
the  flames  of  Liberty,  from  the  altars,  on  which  Davis,  and  Hosmer, 
and  Hayward  were  offered. 


*  Notices  of  Hayward  and  Hosmer,  with  the  names  of  Capt.  Davis's  company,  and  the  act  in- 
corporating the  town  of  Acton,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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The  general  facts  relating  to  the  Concord  Fight,  have  long  been  a 
matter  of  history;  though  not  without  considerable  discrepancy, 
among  the  authors,  who  have  undertaken  to  record  them.  But  ^par- 
ticular account  of  that  memorable  day  first  appeared  in  1827,  entitled, 
"  A  History  of  the  Fight  at  Concord,  by  the  Rev.  Ezra  Ripley,  D.  D., 
with  other  citizens  of  Concord,"  A  second  edition  was  printed  in 
1832,  and  the  references,  which  will  be  made  to  the  book,  are  to  the 
pages  of  that  edition. 

Soon  after  the  delivery  of  the  foregoing  Address,  there  issued  from 
the  press  "A  History  of  the  towns  of  Concord,  Bedford,  Acton,  Lin- 
coln, and  Carlisle,  by  Lemuel  Shattuck,  Member  of  the  Mass.  Histor- 
ical Society."  This  work  also  contains  a  particular  history  of  the 
Concord  Fight.  As  Mr.  Shattuck,  though  not  a  native,  liad,  lor  some 
years,  been  among  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Concord,  and 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  first-mentioned  work,  com- 
mencing the  collection  of  materials  for  his  History,  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  he  is  one  of  the  other  citizens,"  referred  to  in  the  title- 
page. 

Just  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Shattuck's  book,  there  appeared, 
in  a  Concord  newspaper,  a  well-written  anonymous  article,  on  the 
same  subject.  It  was  also  printed  in  a  pamphlet,  and  I  am  indebted 
to  some  one  for  a  copy  of  it,  by  mail.  From  its  having,  at  its  head, 
*'  The  History  of  the  Fight  at  Concord,"—"  The  History  of  the  Bat- 
tle at  Lexington,  by  Elias  Phinney,  Esq.,"  —  and  the  "Centennial 
Address  at  Acton,"  the  author  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  them  par- 
ticularly in  view.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Phinney's  book,  they  are 
not,  however,  expressly  alluded  to.  The  apparent  object  was  to  prove 
that  the  operations  at  Concord,  though  perhaps  dictated  by  good  sense, 
more  than  by  military  skill  or  science,  were  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  established  rules  of  warfare.  The  writer  is  understood  to  be  a  na- 
tive, thoutrh  not,  for  some  years  past,  an  inlsabitant  of  Concord. 

The  author  of  the  foregoing  Address,  was  aware  that,  in  treating  of 
the  events  of  tlie  19th  of  April,  1775,  he  must  either  depart  from  his- 
torical truth,  or  place  himself  in  collision  with  many  much  respected, 
and  long  esteemed  friends.  He  could  not  hesitate  which  to  choose. 
And  it  seemed  especially  due  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Davis,  that 
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such  an  occasion  should  not  pass,  without  redeeming  his  character 
from  the  representation  complained  of,  by  stating  the  testimony  of  the 
surviving  nien)i)ers  of  his  coiDpany. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  tjone  otlier  than  the  purest  intentions  are 
imputed  to  Dr.  liipiey.  That  gentleman  is  loo  well  and  too  exten- 
sively known,  to  l>e  suspected  of  wilful  misre])resentation.  It  was  nat- 
ural that  he  should  give  credence  to  the  tradiiions  of  his  own  people; 
it  was  as  natural  that  such  a  story  should  have  been  originated  by 
some  one  at  the  time  ;  and  it  was  not  of  a  nature  to  have  induced 
those,  whose  characters  for  courage  might  seem  to  depend  on  its  propa- 
gation, to  be  very  solicitous  to  disseminate  the  truth. 

There  was  one  fact,  which  could  not  be  concealed  or  denied.  Capt. 
Davis  led  his  company  in  front.  lie  had  never  claimed  that  place 
before.  Capt.  Brown,  and  Capt.  Miles  commanded  older  companies 
of  minute-men,  and  were  on  the  ground  long  before  Capt.  Davis  ar- 
rived ;  and  it  was  the  friends  and  the  property  of  thdr  men  that  were 
in  danger.  Some  explanation  must  have  been  given,  at  the  time.  The 
inquiry  must  have  been  often  made,  and  many,  doubtless,  gave  the  true 
answer.  But,  in  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  while  a  new  generation 
was  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  actors  in  the  scene,  the  explana- 
tions, most  honorary  to  their  memories,  were  alone  retained  ;  so  that, 
in  1827,  it  came  to  be  published  to  the  world  that  the  commanders  of 
the  Concord  minute-men,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  were  so  indiffer- 
ent to  their  rights,  that,  without  remonstrance  at  the  time,  or  complaint 
afterwards,  they  permitted  a  junior  officer,  from  Acton,  to  usurp  their 
place  on  the  "  right,'^  unasking  and  unasked,  and  lead  them  to  the  de- 
fence of  their  "  own  village  1" 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Fight  at  Concord,  is  the 
following  passage  — 

We  very  much  regret  that  accurate  records  of  the  events  and 
transactions  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  at  Concord,  were  not  made  at 
the  time,  and  carefully  preserved.  This  might  have  prevented  those 
errors  and  misrepresentations  of  which  we  now  complain.  Some  min- 
utes indeed  were  made  in  after  years — some  facts  were  noted,  and 
many  are  remembered  by  living  witnesses."  And,  on  the  same  page, 
it  is  added.  "  The  blood  of  our  patriotic  fathers,  and  the  voice  of  our 
beloved  country,  seem  imperiously  to  demand  of  us  a  fair,  unvarnish- 
ed statement  of  facts,  respecting  the  fight  at  Concord.  And  this  shall 
be  our  endeavor,  without  evasion  or  false  coloring.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  interested  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  they  have  a  right  to  know,  from  us,  the  ti7?ie,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  actual  commencement  of  a  war,  of  such  vast  conse- 
quences.   It  is  our  aim  to  give  them  correct  information." 

All  will  heartily  join  in  regretting  the  deficiency  of  evidence,  and  in 
applauding  the  resolution  to  give  facts  only,  without  varnish  or  coloring. 
But  how  far  facts  only  have  been  given, — on  what  authority  they  are 
based, — what  facts  have  been  suppressed,  and  in  what  instances  a 
little  varnish  has  been  used,  may  not  be  entirely  certain. 

How  far  the  style  or  the  matter  of  the  book  is  to  be  imputed  to  the 
gentleman,  whose  name  only  appears  on  the  title-page,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  But  as  the  names,  the  number,  and  the  characters  of  the 
"  other  citizens"  are  kept  out  of  sight,  it  seems  reasonable  to  impute 
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to  one  or  more  of  them  whatever  is  exceptionable,  and  to  award  the 
remainder  to  the  individual,  whose  name,  age  and  character  are  known 
to  the  public. 

A  disposition  to  collect  together  traditionary  tales,  and  publish  them 
as  established  facts,  without  knowing  the  evidence,  on  which  they  rest, 
is  among  the  greatest  faults  of  the  historian.  The  book  may  be  made 
larger,  and  may  be  read  with  more  interest ;  but  the  fountains  of  his- 
torical truth  are  irretrievably  corrupted. 

The  public  have  now  before  them  three  recent  publications — two  of 
them  professed  histories — each  giving  a  different  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Capt.  Davis  obtained  the  front  of  the  battalion,  at  the 
Concord  Fight;  and  neither  of  the  writers  can  maintain  his  own  state- 
ment, without  repudiating  not  only  the  other  two,  but  also  the  affida- 
vits of  two  survivors  of  the  company,  who  followed  Capt.  Davis  to  the 
scene  of  action. 

First  came  the  History  of  ihe  Fight  at  Concord,  in  which  it  is  stat- 
ed, as  matter  of  history,  (page  15,)  that  after  the  coinpanies  had  Jorm- 
ed,  on  the  high  land  at  the  northwest  of  the  north  bridge,  and  while 
they  were  in  that  position,  Capt.  Davis  arrived,  and  brought  on  his 
company  ; — that  he  passed  by  the  other  companies,  and  took  the 
right  of  the  whole,  which  placed  him  nearest  the  bridge,  and  in  front, 
when  they  marched  to  meet  the  enemy. 

If  the  word  *'  right''  was  printed  in  italics  inadvertently,  and  without 
intending  to  make  an  impression  that  Capt.  Davis  thus  assumed  a  posi- 
tion above  his  superiors  in  rank,  without  knowing  that  in  wheeling 
for  the  march  it  would  bring  his  company  in  front,  it  was  unfortunate 
that  the  same  type  was  preserved,  in  the  second  edition,  printed  in 
1832. 

Next  appeared  the  anonymous  writer,  before  mentioned.  In  his  pub- 
lication, (page  5,)  it  is  asserted,  without  qualification,  that  "  Col.  Bar- 
rett advanced  to  the  high  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  the  North  Bridge, 
where  a  consultation  of  officers  was  had,  and  the  battalion  was  form- 
ed. Major  Buttrick  ordered  the  Adjutant  to  bring  forward  the  battal- 
ion to  the  road.  When  there,  he,  accompanied  by  Col.  Robinson,  put 
himself  at  its  head.  The  men  had  been  previously  cautioned,  by  Col. 
Barrett,  as  they  passed  him,  in  leavins^  the  field,  '  not  to  fire  unless 
fired  upon.'  After  the  battalion  had  thus  reached  the  road,  Capt.  Da- 
vis and  Company  from  x\cton  appeared  advancing,  and  passed  in  front ; 
the  battalion  closed  up  in  rear  of  him,  and  the  march  continued  with- 
out a  momenVs  delay ;  Major  Buttrick  with  Col.  Robinson,  taking  post 
in  front  of  Capt.  Davis,  leading  the  column  as  now  formed." 

And  at  last  comes  Mr.  Shattuck,  (page  111,)  who  gives  us  the  ac- 
count as  follows :  — 

"  Joseph  Hosmer,  acting  as  adjutant,  formed  the  soldiers  as  they  ar- 
rived singly,  or  in  squads,  on  the  field  westerly  of  Col.  Jonas  Buttrick's 
present  residence  ;  the  minute-companies  on  the  right,  and  the  militia 
on  the  left,  facing  the  town.  He  then,  observing  an  unusual  smoke 
arising  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  went  to  the  officers,  and  citizens 
in  consultation  on  the  high  ground  near  by,  and  inquired,  earnestly, 
"Will  you  let  them  burn  the  town  down  ?"  They  then,  with  those 
exciting  scenes  before  them,  deliberately,  with  noble  patriotism  and 
firmness,  "  resolved  to  march  into  the  middle  of  the  tovm,  to  defend  their 
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home-^,  or  die  in  the.  attempt;"  at  the  same  time,  they  resolved  not 
to  fire  unless  fired  upon.    *'  They  acted  upon  principle,  and  in  the  fear 

of  God:' 

The  author  here  cites  his  authority,  in  a  note,  and  professes  to  quote 
from  The  History  of  the  Fight  at  Concord,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley," 
omitting  "  loith  other  citizens  of  Concord."  To  have  made  the  quota- 
tion complete,  however,  he  should  have  omitted  the  sentence  between 
the  two  quotations,  which  is  his  own,  and  inserted  instead — "  They  re- 
solved also  that  they  would  do  no  violence  unless  violently  opposed ; 
that  not  a  g  un  should  be  fired  by  an  American  unless  fired  upon  by  the 
British."  If  Mr.  Shattuck  was  one  of  the  other  citizens"  and  so 
was  quoting  himself,  he  perhaps  felt  at  liberty  thus  to  qualify  the  reso- 
lution ;  and  it  might  well  occur  to  him,  that,  if  the  enemy  had  neither 
opposed  their  march,  nor  given  them  a  shot,  but  had  contented  them- 
selves with  continuing  the  destruction  of  the  military  stores,  and  burn- 
ing down  their  "  homes,"  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  "  defend" 
them,  without  doing  some  violence,  and  perhaps  firing  some  guns. 

But  to  return  to  his  narration. 

'*  Col.  Barrett  immediately  gave  orders  to  march,  by  wheeling  from 
the  right.  Major  Buttrick  requested  Col.  Robinson  to  accompany 
him,  and  led  them  in  double  file  to  the  scene  of  action.  Wlien  they 
came  to  the  road  leading  from  Capt.  Brown's  to  the  bridge,  a  part  of 
the  Acton  minute-company,  under  Captain  Davis,  passed  by,  in 
front,  marched  a  short  distance  toward  the  bridge,  and  halted.  Being 
in  files  of  two  abreast,  the  Concord  minute-company,  under  Captain 
Broivn,  being  before  at  the  head,  marched  up  the  north  side,  till  they 
came  equally  in  front.  The  precise  position,  however,  of  each  com- 
pany cannot,  now,  be  fully  ascertained."  The  paragraph  closes  with 
a  description  of  the  road — supplying  that  part  of  the  story  which  was 
unfortunately  missing. 

None  of  these  gentlemen  state  the  evidence,  on  which  they  make 
these  extraordinary  and  contradictory  statements.  If  there  is  any  evi- 
dence that  Capt.  Davis  took  the  right,  on  the  parade  ground,  as  affirm- 
ed in  the  first  publication,  let  us  have  it.  If  it  be  true,  too,  that  he 
arrived  by  the  back  road,  which  passed  on  the  jiorth  and  east  sides  of 
the  hill,  so  as  to  pass  in  front  of  the  battalion,  as  they  reached  that 
road,  and  that  the  march  was  continued,  in  that  order,  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  let  us  have  the  evidence.  And,  if  it  be  true  also,  that  the 
company  approached  by  the  main  road,  on  the  west  and  south  sides  of 
the  hill,  and  passed,  in  front  of  the  battalion,  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  roads;  and,  advancing  a  short  distance  toward  the  bridge,  halted, 
and  that  Capt.  Davis  there  stood,  like  a  well-disciplined  off'-ox,  waiting 
for  Major  Buttrick  to  drive  up  the  near  one  on  the  north  side," — 
let  us  have  the  evidence  of  that  too. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  reader  is  desired  to  examine  the  depositions 
of  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Thorp,  and  Mr.  Handley,  and  determine  for  him- 
self, what  to  believe.  There  are  three  others  of  the  company  living 
in  Acton,  viz.  Benjamin  Hayward,  Joseph  Chaffin,  and  Moses  Woods. 
They  all  joined  in  the  pursuit,  in  the  afternoon,  but  were  not  present 
at  the  fight;  except  pci^ haps  Deacon  Hayward,  whose  decayed  facul- 
ties prevented  any  attempt  to  obtain  his  testimony.  Mr.  Chaffin  and 
Mr.  Woods,  especially  the  latter,  are  also  infirm,  both  in  body  and 
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mind,  and  give  but  little,  that  can  be  relied  on,  as  to  what  took  place, 
after  their  arrival.  The  writer  has  conversed  with  these  two,  but  not 
with  Deacon  Hay  ward. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  depositions  of  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Thorp 
both  state,  that  Major  Buttrick  gave  orders  to  fire,  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived that  Blanchard  was  wounded  hy  the  volley;  that  Davis  and 
Hosmer  were  not  killed  by  the  volley,  but  by  the  return  jireoS.  the  ene- 
my. It  was  on  this  authority  that  it  was  staled,  in  the  Address,  that  no 
guns  were  fired  after  Davis  fell ;  and  that  all  which  was  done  in  the 
forenoon,  was  done  before  that  event.  In  their  depositions,  taken  sub- 
sequently, the  witnesses  both  say  they  may  be  mistaken,  as  to  this  fact, 
as  there  was  very  little  time  between  the  volley  and  the  return  fire. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  they  were  not  mistaken  ;  first,  for  the  very 
good  reason,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  volley  should  have  done 
the  whole  execution,  and  the  return  fire  should  be  without  any  effect. 
And  this  is  still  more  incredible,  if  it  is  to  be  believed  that  the  firing 
lasted  "a  minute  or  two,"  or  "  a  few  minutes,"  as  alleged,  in  the  two 
histories,  before  quoted.  There  is  no  pretence,  however,  for  believing 
this.  There  is  no  fact,  about  which  the  deponents  are  more  sure,  than 
that  the  British  retreated,  in  haste,  immediately  after  returning  the 
fire.  They  surely  know  whether  they  had  time  to  fire  but  once,  and 
whether  they  fired  a  second  time,  or  not. 

But  further ;  any  one  who  will  read,  impartially,  and  with  attention, 
the  depositions,  published  by  Mr.  Shattuck,  (pages  347  and  348,)  will 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  none  of  the  Americans  were  killed  by  the 
volley.  They  were  all  taken  at  Lexington,  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Provincial  Congress,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1775,  and  were  made  the 
foundation  of  a  manifesto,  or  address,  which  the  Congress  published, 
to  place  the  conduct  of  the  provincials,  at  Concord,  and  Lexington,  in 
the  most  justifable  point  of  vieiv.  It  is  true,  that  the  Congress  pro- 
fessed to  consider  it  clearly  proved,  by  the  depositions,  and  they  so 
published  the  fact,  that  two  of  the  Americans  were  killed  at  the  bridge, 
before  they  fired  on  the  British.  (See  Hist,  of  the  Fight,  page  39.) 
But,  it  is  believed,  the  reader  will  feel  at  liberty  to  examine  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Congress,  and  that  he  will  come  to  a  different  conclusion. 

The  deponents  were  thirty  in  number.  Col.  James  Barrett  testified 
that  two  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  several  others  wounded,  before 
his  detachment  returned  the  fire ;  and  he  is  confirmed  by  the  deposi- 
tions of  Bradbury  Robinson,  Samuel  Spring,  and  Thaddeus  Bancroft, 
all  of  Concord,  and  James  Adams  of  Lincoln  ;  and  these  are  all  of  the 
thirty,  who  would  so  testify. 

Capt.  Nathan  Barrett ;  Lieuts.  Jonathan  Farrar,  Joseph  Butler,  and 
Francis  Wheeler ;  Ensign  John  Barrett,  and  eleven  privates,  all  of 
Concord,  sixteen  in  the  whole,  give  a  particular  account  of  the  fight, 
and  only  say,  as  to  the  fact  in  question,  "  when  we  had  got  near  the 
bridge,  they  fired  on  our  men,  first  three  guns,  one  after  the  other,  and 
then  a  considerable  number  more,  upon  which,  and  not  before,  we  fired 
upon  the  regulars,  and  they  retreated ;"  not  saying  whether  any  were 
killed,  or  not. 

John  Hoar,  and  seven  others,  of  Lincoln,  testified,  in  precisely  the 
same  manner,  in  a  separate  deposition. 
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The  conclusion  that  none  of  the  twenty-four,  above  named,  would 
confirm  Col.  Barrett's  testimony  is  the  more  irresistible,  because  two 
of  the  sixteen  were  selected^  and  gave  their  additional  deposition,  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  in  the  following  most  remarkable  language.  The 
whole  deposition  is  given. 

*'  We,  Joseph  Butler  and  Ephraim  Melvin  do  testify  and  declare, 
that  when  the  regular  troops  fired  upon  our  people,  at  the  north  bridge, 
in  Concord,  as  related  in  the  foregoing  depositions,  they  shot  one,  and 
we  believe,  two  of  our  people,  before  we  fired  a  single  gun  at  them 
saying  nothing  about  the  wounded,  as  mentioned  by  Col.  Barrett,  and 
the  four  who  support  him. 

Timothy  Minot,  Jr.,  of  Concord,  testified  that  he  was  a  spectator, 
and  that  "  they  fired  one  gun,  then  two  or  three  more,  before  the  men 
that  were  stationed  on  the  westerly  part  of  said  bridge  fired  upon 
them." 

It  does  not  appear,  generally,  what  were  the  relative  opportunities  of 
these  several  witnesses  for  personal  observation.  But  it  is  told  us  in 
ihe  History  of  the  Fight,  (p.  17,)  that  Col.  Barrett  continued  on  horse- 
back in  the  rear,  giving  directions  to  the  armed  men  collecting  and  mo- 
mently increasing  in  number and  yet,  with  all  these  depositions  be- 
fore them,  the  Congress  rely  on  his  oath  and  that  of  four  others,  per- 
haps equally  ignorant  how  the  fact  was  ;  and  omit  to  take  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  two  Captains  nearest  to  Capt.  Davis,  namely  Captain  Brown, 
and  Captain  Miles  ;  and  also  that  of  Major  B^ittrick,  who  was  at 
Capt.  Davis's  side,  and  gave  the  order  to  fire  ;  and  that  of  Col.  Rob- 
inson, who  walked  by  his  side;  one  of  whom,  at  least,  must  know 
whether  Capt.  Davis  fell  before,  or  after  the  order  was  given.  Would 
not  the  testimony  of  these  two  last  have  proved  more  than  that  of  Lt. 
Butler  and  Mr.  Melvin  ? 

The  reader  is  desired  to  keep  in  mind,  that  the  object  of  the  Con- 
gress, in  taking  these  depositions,  was  to  obtain  evidence,  on  which  to 
publish,  on  their  official  responsibility,  all  that  could  be  substantiated, 
to  justify  the  Americans,  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  in  firing  on  the 
king's  troops.  It  was  a  great  point,  to  prove  that  Americans  were 
killed,  at  Concord,  before  they  fired.  And  let  it  be  asked,  whether  the 
official  declaration  was  supported  by  such  testimony  as  would  have 
been  obtained,  if  that  declaration  had  been  true  ? 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Col.  Barrett's  deposition,  it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  him  to  say  that  he  was  twenty-one  years  older  than  Major  But- 
trick  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  he  may  be  excused  for  remaining 
on  horseback  in  the  rear  ;  and,  if  such  was  the  fact,  for  not  joining  in 
the  pursuit,  in  the  afternoon. 

But  even  supposing  the  Acton  witnesses  to  be  mistaken,  as  to  the 
exact  time  when  Capt.  Davis  was  killed,  it  does  not  affect  the  charac- 
ter of  the  transactions  which  followed.  On  this  supposition,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  vary  the  language  of  the  address,  by  saying  that  noth- 
ing was  done,  by  the  oflScers  in  command,  after  Davis  fell,  except  that 

on  seeing  this,  as  quickly  as  possible.  Major  Buttrick  leaped  from  the 
ground,  and,  partly  turning  to  his  men,  exclaimed,  jPzVc,  fellow-sol- 
diers, for  God's  sake,  Fire."  (See  Hist,  of  the  Fight,  page  18.)  Sup- 
pose this  to  be  the  language  of  command,  and  not  of  terror  and  dis- 
may, it  was  surely  impossible  to  do  less.    The  enemy  were  within 
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"  ten  or  fifteen  rods,"  and  had  fired,  and  killed  Davis  and  Hosiner. 
Their  number  was  probably  about  one  fourth  the  number  of  the  Amer- 
icans. The  enemy  consisted  of  one  hundred  at  most.  And  though 
Mr.  Shattuck  estimates  the  Americans  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  or 
three  hundred,  both  the  History  of  the  Fight,  and  the  pamphlet  before 
mentioned,  assert  that  they  consisted  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  such  a  force,  under  such  circum- 
stances, had  had  no  orders  to  fire.  The  order  was  given  and  obeyed. 
The  fire  was  returned,  and  the  enemy  immediately  retreated  toward 
the  village.  But  what  became  of  the  man,  who  had  resolved  *'  to  march 
into  the  middle  of  the  town  for  its  defence,  or  die  in  the  attempt?  " 
Was  he  among  those,  who  "  rushed  over  the  bridge  or  was  he  with 
the  "part,  which  returned  to  the  high  ground,  conveying  and  taking 
care  of  the  dead  ?  "  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Thorp  say,  they  neither  saw 
or  heard  of  him  afterwards,  during  the  day.  And,  although  both  Mr. 
Shattuck,  and  the  other  citizens  of  Concord  "  give  a  very  particular 
account  of  all  the  subsequent  transactions  of  the  day,  and  name  many 
individuals,  who  distinguished  themselves,  in  the  afternoon.  Major 
Buttrick  is  not  once  mentioned  or  alluded  to  ;  and  yet,  by  some 
means  or  otlier,  his  "  situation  gained  him  distinguished  celebrity  and 
honor,"  and  a  fear  seems  to  be  expressed,  that  all  others  may  have 
been  in  some  danger  of  being  eclipsed  by  his  fame.  (See  Hist,  of  the 
Fight,  page  18.) 

It  is  unpleasant,  thus  to  deal  with  the  military  character  of  a  respect- 
able and  worthy  man,  who  has  long  since  been  numbered  with  the 
dead.  The  necessity  of  it  has  grown  out  of  an  injudicious  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  the  living,  to  magnify  a  skirmish —  a  fight,  as  it  was,  at  the 
time,  and  has,  ever  since,  been  called,  into  a  regularly  conducted  bat- 
tle ;  and  to  make  it  appear,  in  history,  that  the  Americans  who  assem- 
bled in  the  morning,  without  any  experience,  or  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  warfare,  conducted  the  battle  with  great  skill,  courage,  and  intrepid- 
ity. Not  satisfied  M'ith  claiming  for  their  town,  the  honor  of  its  being 
the  place,  where  the  Jirst  British  blood  was  spilt,  and  where  the  ^rst 
resistance  was  made,  they  must  have  it  also,  that  most  of  what  was  ac- 
tually done  was  planned  and  executed  by  officers  belonging  to  the  town 
of  Concord.  But  the  particular  matter  of  complaint  is,  that,  in  attempt- 
ing to  show  this,  they  have  endeavored  to  increase  their  number  of 
laurels,  by  taking  from  the  brow  of  another.  That  other  is  dead  also  ; 
and  whether  he  belonged  to  Acton,  or  not,  is  of  no  importance,  com- 
pared with  the  duty  of  doing  justice  to  his  character. 

The  authors  of  the  History  of  the  Fight,  content  themselves  with 
the  old  name,  and  confine  it  to  the  transactions  at  the  bridge.  For,  at 
page  20,  they  say,  "  After  the  fight,  the  British  hastily  collected  their 
scattered  parties,  and  commenced  their  retreat  about  12  o'clock." 
Mr.  Shattuck,  however,  calls  it  the  **  Battle  of  Concord  ;"  and,  as  if 
aware  of  the  necessity,  he  calls  to  his  aid,  as  a  motto  to  the  chapter 
which  bears  that  name,  the  following  veritable  passage  from  an  article 
in  a  Boston  newspaper  of  May,  1775,  entitled,  "  The  Rural  Heroes  ; 
or,  the  Battle  of  Concord."  The  author  of  the  article  doubtless  had 
Mr.  Shattuck  in  his  prophetic  eye. 

"  Some  future  historian  will  relate  with  pleasure,  and  the  latest  pos- 
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terity  will  read  with  wonder  and  admiration,  how  three  hundred  in- 
trepid rural  sons  of  freedom,  drove  before  them  more  than  Jive  times 
their  number  of  regular  well-appointed  troops,  and  forced  them  to  take 
shelter  behind  their  own  bulwarks." 

As  Mr.  Shattuck  states  the  British  forces  at  Concord  at  eight  hun- 
dred, and  the  reinforcement,  which  met  them  at  Lexington,  at  eleven 
hundred,  (which  is  in  accordance  with  other  historians,)  it  is  true  that 
more  than  five  times  three  hundred  were  forced  to  take  shelter  be- 
hind their  own  bulwarks  ;  but  the  assertion  that  they  were  forced  to 
do  so,  by  three  hundred  men,  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  called  false.  To 
be  candid,  however,  and  making  just  and  proper  allowance  for  the  age 
of  the  paper,  the  news  must  be  admitted  to  be  very  remarkable. 

The  firing  at  the  bridge  took  place  before''^  ten  o'clock,  and  the  Brit- 
ish retreated  from  the  village  nearly  at  12  o'clock."  But,  in  order  to 
connect  the  whole  day  together,  as  one  continued  engagement,  and 
give  the  reader  the  idea  that  it  was  all  the  "  Battle  of  Concord,"  the 
firing  is  stated  to  have  taken  place  "  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock" 
and  the  British  to  have  left  "  a  little  before  twelve."  The  interval  be- 
ing thus  made  as  short  as  possible,  it  is  endeavored  to  be  filled  up,  by 
a  pretence  never  before  set  up,  not  even  in  the  History  of  the  Fight, 
that  they  had  followed  the  retreating  party  behoeen  the  bridge  and 
the  village,  and  fired  single-handed,  from  the  high  ground,  or  from  he- 
hind  such  shelter  as  came  in  their  way,  and  thus  began  amodeof  war- 
fare, which  cost  many  a  one  his  life."  This  new  link  in  the  chain  not 
seeming  quite  long  enough  to  connect  the  engagement  at  the  bridge 
with  that  at  Merriam's  corner,  Mr.  Shattuck,  in  his  next  sentence, 
says  that  the  British  retreated  from  the  village,  and,  "  on  arriving  at 
Merriam's  corner,  they  were  attacked  by  the  provincials,  who  had  pro- 
ceeded across  the  great  fields,  in  conjunction  with  a  company  from 
Reading."  It  is  not  forgotten,  that,  in  the  History  of  the  Fight,  no  such 
attack  is  pretended.  On  the  contrary,  the  engagement  at  Merriam's 
corner  is  represented  as  taking  place  after  the  arrival,  not  only  of  the 
Reading  company,  but  of  Col.  Thompson  "  with  a  body  of  militia 
from  Billerica  audits  vicinity,"  and  of  a  company  from  East-Sudhury ; 
and,  as  to  the  provincials,  who  had  proceeded"  &lc.,  they  are  only 
said  to  have  overtaken  the  enemy,  as  they  passed  the  road  from  Bed- 
ford, (which  is  above  Merriam's  corner.)  There  are  attempts  to  pro- 
duce the  same  impression  in  other  parts  of  the  book.  See  the  note  at 
page  110. 

*  The  wife  of  Amos  Handley,  Jr.,  of  Acton,  lias,  in  her  possession,  a  book  containing  records  of 
births,  deaths  and  marriages,  in  Concord,  fioiii  1G88  to  1709.  At  that  time,  it  appears  to  have  been 
disused  as  a  regular  book  of  records  ;  and  it  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  Capt.  David 
Brown,  the  commander  of  one  of  the  ('oncord  minute-companies.  It  contains  a  record  of  his 
own  birth,  and  that  of  eight  other  children  of  liis  father,  whose  name  was  Ephaim  ;  also  the 
record  of  the  births  of  his  own  children,  being  twelve  in  number,  the  youngest  in  1776. 

The  following  is  one  page  copied  entire  :  — 

"  June  13,  1768.  My  honored  mother,  Hannah  Brown,  departed  this  life,  being  in  the  70th  year 
of  her  age.    Written  by  David  Brown." 

"  Jipril\Q,  1775.  The  squirmish  was  at  Concord  north  bridge;  Capt.  Davis,  of  j^ctov,  killed,  and 
one  Ho.fmer,  of  JSctnn,  between  vine  and  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  it  lasted  till  dusk, 
at  ickich  time  the  enemy  got  down  to  Charlestoicn." 

"June  15,  177.5.  Mr.  Hail,  of  Harvard,  died  at  Concord,  in  my  house.  Written  by  David 
Brown,  of  Concord." 

"  On  the  19th  of  May,  1780,  was  the  uncommon  dark  day,  that  many  people  did  light  candles  at 
noon  day  to  see,  and  could  not  well  see  without." 

"  June  J.5,  1789.  The  water  covered  all  the  river  meadows,  so  that  T  went  to  meeting,  in  mj 
canoe,  and  landed  near  the  potash  place,  bevond  the  mill  brook.   David  Brown." 

Capt.  Brown  was  born  March  12,  1733,  and  died  May  22,  1802.  Major  Buttrick  died,  in  his  60th 
year,  May  16,  1791. 
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That  the  provincials,  generally,  who  were  engaged  at  the  bridge, 
were  again  engaged  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to 
their  full  share  of  the  honors  of  the  pursuit,  has  never  been  doubted. 
But,  that  they  had  any  particular  agency,  so  as  to  entitle  the  whole 
to  be  denominated  "  the  Battle  of  Concord,"  cannot  be  admitted,  with- 
out something  more  than  new  assertions,  backed  up  and  countenanced 
by  a  motto  from  the  anonymous  newspaper  article,  known  then,  and 
now,  as  bearing  any  thing  but  truth  on  its  very  face. 

The  writer  well  knows,  that,  by  some  of  the  remarks  already  made, 
and  by  some  which  will  follow,  he  will  be  exposed  to  the  censure  of 
those,  who  esteem  it  patriotic  to  exalt  and  extol,  without  a  very  scru- 
pulous regard  to  facts,  whatever  concerns  the  glory  of  the  nation,  and 
especially  the  virtues  and  exploits  of  the  heroes  of  the  revolution.  His 
contempt  for  that  notion  is  perfect  and  entire.  It  is  the  prevalence  of 
the  same  feeling,  in  all  countries,  that  has  adulterated  the  pages  of 
history,  with  the  relation  of  facts,  that  never  existed,  and  has  sup- 
pressed others,  which  rightfully  belong  to  its  pages,  and  which  the 
reader  is  entitled  to  know.  It  has,  therefore,  been  deemed  a  duty, 
without  regard  to  other  considerations,  to  be  strictly  confined  to  estab- 
lished facts,  and  to  correct  errors  wherever  they  are  believed  to 
exist. 

A  true  regard  for  the  memories  of  the  military  men  of  Concord,  who 
were  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  Fight,  did  not  require  that  an  extra- 
ordinary effort  should  be  made  to  exalt  them  to  the  dignity  of  military 
heroes,  by  pages  filled  with  epithets,  and  titles,  and  all  the  varied 
forms  of  extollation.  That  they  did  as  much,  as,  under  such  trying 
and  appalling  circumstances,  might  be  reasonably  expected  of  men, 
wholly  unused  to,  and  ignorant  of,  the  art  of  war,  is  doubtless  true.  A 
generous  meed  of  applause  was  awarded  them  by  the  Nation  ;  and 
historians  have,  long  since,  done  them  ample  justice.  Tliat  men  of 
stout  hearts  should  have  hesitated,  on  that  morning,  to  march  into  the 
village  to  meet  such  a  force,  is  matter  of  no  wonder,  and  of  no  dis- 
grace. If  Major  Buttrick,  and  the  Captains  of  the  Concord  minuie- 
men,  had  not  the  courage,  or,  if  any  one  pleases  to  call  it  so,  the  rash- 
ness, of  Col.  Robinson,  Captain  Davis,  and  Adjutant  Hosmer,  they 
might  still  be  good  men,  and  good  officers.  These  two  gentlemen  are 
thus  mentioned,  because,  from  all  the  circumstances,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  believe  that  they,  and  probably  others,  were  endeavoring  to  in- 
duce a  movement  of  some  kind  against  the  enemy,  before  the  arrival 
of  Capt.  Davis.  The  public  have  long  known,  that  the  late  Sheriff 
Hosmer  was  an  ardent,  high-minded  man,  and  had  no  lack  of  courage  ; 
and,  with  regard  to  Col.  Robinson,  he  voluntarily  assumed  a  post  of 
danger,  to  which,  as  an  officer,  he  was  not  called,  and  which  he  seetns 
to  have  taken  to  encourage  others.  The  circumstances,  under  which 
the  foregoing  address  was  written  and  delivered,  and  the  conviction 
that  the  memory  of  Capt.  Davis  had  been  injuriously  attacked,  and 
his  conduct  misstated,  may  have  occasioned  the  use  of  language,  in 
regard  to  him,  which  may  be  thought  to  detract  from  the  just  claims  of 
others.  It  is  still  believed,  however,  that,  without  his  arrival,  the  ef- 
forts to  induce  any  movement,  in  the  forenoon,  would  have  been  un- 
successful. 
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One  would  think,  that,  without  evidence  to  create  an  imperious  du- 
ty, the  historians  of  Concord  would  not  have  imputed  to  their  Great 
Council  of  War,"  resolutions,  which  it  was  impossible  to  execute,  and 
which,  if  they  were  ever  made,  were  very  soon  abandoned  ;  for  no 
attempt  was  made  to  enter  the  village,  till  after  the  enemy  had  with- 
drawn, which  was  at  least  two  hours  after  the  figlit.  They  tell  us, 
(j)age  21),)  "  The  bloody  conflict  at  the  bridge  being  over,  and  the 
Americans  fatigued  and  hungry,  having  had  no  regular,  if  any  break- 
fast, many  of  the!!i  iniproved  {his  interval  to  take  refreshment."  This 
reminds  one  of  the  man  in  Washington  Irving's  Knickerbocker,  who, 
being  fully  determined  to  jump  over  a  hill,  ran  with  great  speed  till 
he  came  to  ilie  foot  of  it,  and  then,  having  sat  down  to  take  breath, 
walked  over  at  his  leisure. 

It  was  said,  in  the  Address,  that  the  numbers  sent  to  the  bridge, 
and  to  Col.  Barrett's,  had  been  so  variously  stated,  that  none  could 
be  safely  named.  But  Mr.  Shattuck's  book  has  explained  that  matter  ; 
for,  although  he  agrees  with  the  History  of  the  Fight,  in  saying  that 
the  force  at  the  north  bridge,  and  that  sent  on  to  Col.  Barrett's,  con- 
sisted of"  three  connjanies''  each, — yet  the  depositions  of  Capt.  Nathan 
Barrett  and  twenty -three  others,  published  by  him  to  prove  that  the 
first  resistance  was  made  at  Concord,  (page  347,  &/C.)  show  that  the 
whole  consisted  of  but  about  two  hundred,  and  that  about  one  half  xe- 
mained  at  the  bridge.  The  authority  for  calling  them  "  six  compa- 
nies," appears  to  be  derived  from  the  deposition  of  Lt.  Gould,  publish- 
ed also  by  Mr.  Shattuck.  Both  these  histories  affirming  that  there 
were  "  six  companies,"  and  no  where  intimating  the  number  included 
in  each,  has  given  the  natural,  though  erroneous  impression,  that  they 
consisted  of  about  sixty-four  men — being  about  four  hundred  in  all. 
Even  the  learned  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  noticed  has  been  led 
into  the  error,  and  affirms  outright,  (page  6,)  that  "  the  attack  was 
made  upon  the  Infantry  at  the  north  bridge — four  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  men."  The  opinions  of  Mr.  Thorp  and  Mr.  Smith,  as 
to  the  numbers  of  the  two  detachments,  are  substantially  confirmed  by 
the  depositions  referred  to.  The  two  old  soldiers  were  very  tenacious 
of  their  own  recollections,  and  smiled  at  each  other  when  they  were 
told  that  they  had  been  represented  as  firing  on  three  companies  of 
the  British,  and  that  three  companies  more  were  in  their  rear,  at  Col. 
Barrett's. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  different  manner  in  which  these  seve- 
ral authors  dispose  of  the  remainder ,  after  sending  one  half  q{  the  eight 
hundred  to  the  north  bridge,  and  to  Col.  Barrett's.  The  anonymous 
writer  evidently  believes  his  own  story.  He  makes  square  work.  He 
appears  to  be  rather  short  of  men,  but  the  sum  proves  to  a  charm.  He 
disposes  of  the  remaining  "  six  companies  of  grenadiers'^  by  posting 
two  at  the  south  bridge,  three  at  the  principal  depot,  (in  the  village,) 
and  the  other  is  a  corps  de  reserve. 

The  historians  of  1827  are  not  so  particular.  They  avoid  numbers 
altogether.  They  send  "  a  parti/,  under  Capt.  Pole,"  to  the  south 
bridge,  and  say  nothing  of  the  forces  left  in  the  village,  except,  that 
"  A  part  of  the  Americans  rushed  over  the  bridge,  and  pursued  the 
British,  till  they  saw  a  large  reinforcement  advancing,  when  they  turn- 
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ed  to  the  left,  and  ascended  a  hill  east  of  the  main  road."  Mr.  Shat- 
tuck  sends  "  Capt.  Mundy  Pole,  of  the  10th  regiment,"  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  south  bridge,  and  leaves  the  reader  to  fix  the  number  of 
his  forces.  He  then  leaves  the  subject,  by  merely  saying  that  "  the 
grenadiers  and  marines,  under  Smith  and  Pitcairn,  remained  in  the 
middle  of  the  town."  But  the  writers  are  all  careful  to  have  "  six  com- 
panies  of  light  infantry"  immediately  connected  with  the  engagement 
at  the  north  bridge,  and  as  careful  to  say  nothing  of  the  number  of  the 
men.  If  Mr.  Shattuck  had  been  as  wary,  in  J 8^35,  as  in  1827,  we 
should  not  have  had  all  the  depositions  as  published  by  the  Congress. 
Independent  of  the  testimony  of  Smith  and  Thorp,  Mr.  Shattuck  at 
last  proves  that  his  "  six  companies"  consisted  of  "  about  two  hundred" 
men  ;  and  that    about  one  half"  remained  at  the  north  bridge. 

The  disposition  to  exaggerate,  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  British,  is 
manifest,  even  in  the  Charter  of  the  Concord  Artillery  Company,  grant- 
ed in  February,  1804.  It  thus  begins:  "  Whereas,  Major  John  But- 
trick,  and  Captain  Isaac  Davis,  witti  a  parti/  of  the  armed  yeomanry, 
did,  on  the  birth-day  of  our  Revolution,  attack  and  defeat  a  superior 
number  of  the  invaders  of  our  country,  who  were  most  advantageously 
posted,  at  the  north  bridge  of  Concord  ;  it  is  Ordered,"  &c.  This 
was  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  too  early,  then,  to  deny  that  Capt.  Davis 
had  3.  particular  agency  in  the  Concord  Fight;  and  the  Charter  was 
accepted,  without  any  complaint  that  Maj.  Buttrick  was  represented  as 
dividing  the  command  with  one  of  his  Captains.  In  1775,  Concord 
"  never  took  the  trouble  to  have  the  particulars  published  to  the 
world  ;"  in  1804,  she  was  willing  that  Buttrick  and  Davis  should 
share  the  honors  ;  in  1827,  the  companies  were  "  commanded  by  Col. 
James  Barrett,  and  led  on  by  Major  John  Buttrick,"  (see  page  40 ;) 
and  in  1835,  Mr.  Shattuck  comes  forward  with  divers  other  preten- 
sions, some  of  which  have  been  noticed. 

There  is  another  subject,  which,  though  most  unpleasant,  must  not 
be  shunned.  On  the  authority  of  the  depositions  of  Mr.  Thorp  and 
Mr.  Smith,  it  was  stated  in  the  Address,  that  one  only  of  the  enemy 
was  killed  at  the  bridge.  That  two  were  Icillcd  at  tlie  bridge,  is  cer- 
tainly true ;  and  it  is  true  too  that  historians  have  published  to  the 
world,  that  they  were  killed  in  the  engagement.  It  is  true  also  that  a 
monument  is  about  to  be  placed  over  them,  on  the  spot,  to  perpetuate 
the  fame  of  American  valor. 

The  manner  in  which  one  of  them  met  his  death,  as  disclosed  in 
these  depositions,  namely,  by  a  hatchet,  after  he  was  wounded  and 
left  behind,  was  well  known  at  the  time.  It  was  the  act  of  an  excited 
and  thoughtless  youth,  who  was  afterwards  sufficiently  penitent  and 
miserable,  and  whose  name,  therefore,  will  not  be  given.  But  the  at- 
tempts to  conceal  the  act  from  the  world,  which  were  made  at  the 
time,  and  have  been  since  continued,  cannot  be  approved.  It  would 
surely  have  been  better  to  have  given  it  to  the  world,  accompanied  by 
the  detestation  and  horror  which  it  merited  and  received.  The  char- 
acter which  the  Americans  maintained,  during  the  war,  for  humanity 
and  kindness,  in  their  treatment  of  prisoners,  has  never  needed  sup- 
port, either  from  misrepresentation  or  concealment. 

The  inhuman  act  was,  of  course,  reported  by  the  British,  and  was 
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published  in  a  Boston  paper,  with  considerable  exaggeration  ;  and  the 
following  is  given  by  Mr.  Shattuck,  in  his  History,  (page  350,)  as  be- 
ing taken  from  a  pamphlet,  published  by  an  order  of  the  Provincial 
Congress,  passed  May  28,  1775. 

"  A  paper  having  been  printed  in  Boston,  representing  that  one  of 
the  British  troops,  killed  at  the  bridge  at  Concord,  was  scalped,  and 
the  ears  cut  off  from  the  head,  supposed  to  be  done  in  order  to  dishon- 
or the  Massachusetts  people,  and  to  make  them  appear  to  be  savage 
and  barbarous,  the  following  deposition  was  taken,  that  the  truth  may 
be  known  : — 

**  We  the  subscribers,  of  lawful  age,  testify  and  say,  that  we  buried 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  king's  troops,  that  were  killed  at  the  North 
Bridge  in  Concord,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  April,  1775,  where  the 
action  first  began,  and  that  neither  of  those  persons  were  scalped,  nor 
their  ears  cut  off,  as  has  been  represented. 

ZACHARIAH  BROWN. 

"  Concord,  May  11,  1775.  THOMAS  DAVIS,  Jr." 

If  there  be  any  one  left  to  advocate  such  a  proceeding,  he  will  say, 
that  the  deposition  was  true,  to  the  letter.  But,  alas !  it  was  in  the 
letter  only.  It  had  the  most  essential  characteristic  of  falsehood, — 
the  intention  to  make  a  false  impression,  in  regard  to  what  was  known 
to  be  the  subject  of  inquiry  ;  to  have  it  believed,  that  both  the  men 
were     killed^''  in  the  engagement. 

In  Botta's  History  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  (vol.  1.  p.  267,)  this 
transaction  is  thus  noticed  : — 

They  (the  English)  even  related — a  thing  horrible  to  repeat — that 
one  of  the  wounded  English,  being  left  behind,  and  endeavoring,  with 
great  efforts,  to  rejoin  his  corps,  was  assailed  by  a  young  American, 
who  ferociously  split  open  his  skull  with  an  axe,  and  forced  out  the 
brains  for  his  sport.  We  dare  not  affirm  the  truth  of  this  abominable 
fact,  although  we  find  it  related  by  authors  worthy  of  credit.  But  we 
can,  at  least,  attest  the  falsehood  of  a  report,  which  had,  at  the  time, 
much  currency.  It  was  rumored  that  the  inhabitants  of  New  Eng- 
land, imitating,  in  their  fanatical  rage,  the  barbarity  of  the  savages, 
their  neighbors,  had  severed  the  scalp,  torn  out  the  eyes,  and  cut  off 
the  ears  of  many  English  soldiers,  both  wounded  and  dead.  It  is 
pleasing  to  think,  and  authorities  are  not  wanting  to  affirm,  that  these 
imputations  are  excessively  exaggerated,  both  on  the  one  part  and  on 
the  other  ;  and  if  any  excesses  were  committed  in  the  heat  of  battle, 
it  is  certain  that,  after  the  action  was  over,  humanity  recovered  its 
rights.  It  is  known,  with  perfect  assyrancc,  that  the  wounded,  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  provincial  militia,  were  treated  with  all  the  cares 
and  attentions  in  use  among  the  most  civilized  nations.  The  Ameri- 
cans even  gave  notice  to  Gen.  Gage,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  send  sur- 
geons to  dress  and  attend  the  wounded,  that  were  found  in  their  hands." 

The  enemy,  doubtless,  committed  outrages  and  barbarities,  in  their 
retreat,  in  the  afternoon,  which  cannot  be  justified,  on  any  principle, 
and  considering  their  extent  and  enormity,  are  very  little  palliated  by 
their  knowledge  of  what  had  taken  place  at  the  bridge. 


In  a  note  to  Mr.  Shattuck's  work,  (page  351,)  it  is  announced,  that 
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a  monument  is  to  be  erected  "  where  the  first  British  soldier  was  kill- 
ed and  buried  and  the  monument  ah'eady  appears,  in  advance,  on 
the  map,  which  accompanies  the  book.  This  may  be  the  secret  of 
some  confused  and  contradictory  statements,  which  will  now  be  no- 
ticed. 

At  page  112,  Mr.  Shattuck  gives  us  the  news,  that  "  three  British 
soldiers  were  killed;"  and,  on  the  same  page,  it  is  stated,  two  of 
the  soldiers,  killed  at  the  bridge,  v*^ere  left  on  the  ground,  where  they 
were  afterwards  buried  by  Zachariah  Brown,  and  Thomas  Davis,  Jr., 
and  the  spot  deserves  to  be  marked,  by  an  ever-enduring  monument, 
as  the  place  where  the  first  British  blood  was  spilt — where  the  life  of 
the  first  British  soldier  was  taken." 

Thorp  and  Smith  both  testify  that  they  saw  the  two  that  were  left 
by  the  British,  and  they  know  that  but  o?ie  of  them  was  killed  in  the 
engagement ;  and  it  is  well  known  how,  and  by  whom,  the  other  was 
killed,  after  he  was  wounded  and  left  behind.  But,  (this  testimony 
apart,)  how  could  the  historians  of  1827  be  mistaken?  They  inform 
us,  that  when  the  British  troops,  which  had  gone  to  Col.  Barrett's,  re- 
turned, "  they  saw  tivo  of  their  fellow-soldiers  dead  near  the  bridge; 
they  appeared  very  much  alarmed,  and  ran  with  great  speed.  It  was 
a  sight  evidently  unexpected  to  them,  and  led  them  to  anticipate  the 
danger  and  bloodshed  that  followed.  Their  conduct  was  observed  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson,  and  his  family,  who  had  witnessed  the  whole 
tragical  scene,  from  the  windows  of  his  house,  near  the  battle-ground.^' 
Mr.  Shattuck  says,  (page  340,)  "Notwithstanding  the  distinguished 
part  Concord  acted  on  that  occasion,  her  citizens  never  took  the  trou- 
ble to  have  the  particulars  published  to  the  world.  This  is  partly  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  premature  death  of  that  devoted  patriot,  the  Rev„ 
William  Emerson.  He  and  several  others  hft  matters  in  matiuscript 
which  has  aided  me  in  this  ivork.'' 

Mr.  Emerson's  testimony  should  certainly  be  highly  valued  ;  and  the 
public  2Vould  be  much  gratified  to  see  it  published  entire.  But  were  not 
his  manuscripts  as  accessible  to  Dr.  Ripley,  who  married  his  widow,  and 
to  his  associates,  in  1827,  as  to  Mr.  Shattuck,  at  any  time  since  1  Yet 
they  tell  us,  (page  19,)  that  two  of  the  British  were  killed,  and  seve- 
ral wounded  ;"  and,  on  the  same  page,  they  give  the  passage  above 
quoted,  referring  to  Mr.  Emerson,  for  their  authority.  Has  Mr.  Shat- 
tuck found  any  better  authority  than  Mr.  Emerson's  manuscripts,  on 
which  he  ventures  to  say  that  three  were  killed  ? 

In  a  note  to  the  History  of  the  Fight,  (page  20,)  it  is  told,  that  "  the 
two  British  soldiers,  that  were  killed  near  the  bridge,  were  buried 
near  the  spot  where  they  fell,  both  in  one  grave.  Two  rough  stones 
mark  the  spot  where  they  were  laid.  Their  names  were  unknown, 
Several  others  were  buried  in  the  middle  of  the  town."  When,  where, 
or  how  these  several  others  came  to  their  end,  is  not  stated  ;  but  prob- 
ably it  is  meant  to  refer  to  some  of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  af- 
ternoon. 

How  much  Mr.  Shattuck  had  to  do  with  that  publication,  is  best 
known  in  Concord,  where  he  lived  at  the  time,  and  some  years  before. 
But,  in  his  own  book,  (page  349,)  he  publishes,  for  a  different  purpose, 
the  deposition  of  Bradbury  Robinson  and  two  others,  of  Concord,  and 
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James  Adams,  of  Lincoln,  taken  in  1775,  who  swear,  "  We  returned 
the  fire  on  them,  wliich  killed  tioo  of  them,  and  wounded  several."  At 
pages  113,  114,  116  and  117,  we  have  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  wounded,  and  those  of  them  who  died,  were  disposed  of; 
but  not  a  word  about  the  third  soldier,  who  was  killed  at  the  north 
bridge.  It  cannot  be  the  soldier  who  was  buried  near  where  Mr. 
Kejes's  house  stands  ;"  for  he  was  "  wounded"  and  *'  died,"  and  could 
not,  therefore,  be  "  killed." 

It  is  now  asked,  ivhat  became  of  kim?  The  British  did  not  carry 
him  away,  in  their  retreat  from  the  bridge;  and  they  did  not  return 
there.  The  party  from  Col.  Barrett's  did  not  take  him.  For  some 
reason,  he  was  not  buried  with  the  other  two.  Brown  and  Davis  seem 
to  have  buried  all  that  were  killed,  though  they  do  not  say  how  many. 
Wliat  became  of  him  ?  Something  must  have  been  done  with  him  ; 
somebody  must  know  where  he  was  buried  ;  and  somebody  must  tell 
us. 

If  a  monument  is  to  be  erected,  by  the  authority  of  a  town,  one  of 
the  most  respectable  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  let  it  be  seen  to,  that 
its  inscription  contain  "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  relative  to  the  subject  matter  thereof." 

This  subject  will  be  dismissed,  by  the  inquiry,  whether,  if  Major 
Buttrick  had  been  killed,  thus  "  dying  in  the  attempt"  to  march  into 
the  village,  and  Capt.  Davis  had  lived,  without  being  again  seen  or 
heard  of  during  the  day,  the  site  of  the  monument  would  not  rather 
have  been  selected  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

A  few  remarks  will  be  made  in  conclusion,  relative  to  the  contro- 
versy between  Concord  and  Lexington,  as  to  the  fact  that  Capt.  Par- 
ker's company  returned  the  fire  of  the  British,  at  the  latter  town,  and 
whether  any  thing,  that  should  be  called  actual  resistance,  was  done 
there  in  the  morning.  It  appears  to  the  writer  that  these  are  inde- 
pendent and  distinct  questions.  The  appearance  in  armor  at  those 
places  on  that  day  prepared  for  action  ;  within  gun-shot  of  the  enemy ; 
with  the  manifest  intention  of  doing,  and  actually  performing  all,  which 
the  union  of  courage  and  prudence  could  require,  was  open,  and  ac- 
tual RESISTANCE,  whether  blood  was  spilt,  a  gun  fired,  a  prisoner  taken, 
or  not.  This  doctrine  will  of  course  be  disputed.  But  if  it  be  true, 
there  was  actual  resistance  at  Lexington,  even  on  the  supposition  that 
no  guns  were  fired,  and  no  prisoners  taken  by  the  Americans.  And 
there  would  have  been  actual  resistance  at  Concord,  even  if  it 
had  not  been  judged  prudent  to  advance  to  the  bridge.  Either  case 
would  have  amounted  to  much  more  than  what  is  construed  to  be  an 
overt  act,  in  indictments  for  treason. 

But  the  questions,  principally  agitated,  have  been,  whether  the  com- 
pany at  Lexington,  or  any  of  them,  and  how  many,  returned  the  fire; 
and  it  appears  also  to  have  been  thought  necessary  to  prove  that  the 
firing  took  effect — that  blood  was  spilt.  To  prove  the  negative,  sun- 
dry extracts  from  depositions  were  published  in  the  History  of  the 
Fight,  and  are  published  entire  by  Mr.  Shattuck,  Among  others,  are 
those  taken  April  25,  1775,  by  order  of  the  Provincial  Congress. 
The  object,  also,  in  taking  these  depositions,  was  to  convince  the 
world,  and  the  people  of  Great-Britain  in  particular,  that  the  Ameri- 
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cans  were  in  the  right,  and  the  British  in  the  wrong,  because  they 
gave  the  first  fire.  None  of  the  witjicsses  testified  that  the  Americans 
did  not  fire.  The  question  evidently  was,  ivhich  fired  first.  And  the 
language  is  such  as  to  prechide  the  possibility  of  its  being  then  under- 
stood, that  no  guns  were  fired  by  the  Americans.  These  deponents 
are  more  than  fifty  in  number.  Nathaniel  Mulliken,  and  thirty-three 
others  of  the  company,  at  Lexington,  testified  that  "  not  a  gun  was 
fired  by  any  person  in  our  company  on  the  regulars,  to  our  knoivledge, 
BEFORE  THEY  FIRED  ON  US."  Nathaniel  Parkhurst,  and  thirteen  oth- 
ers, of  the  same  company,  testified  that  "  the  regulars  fired  on  the  com- 
pany,   BEFORE  A  GUN  WAS  FIRED  BY  ANY  OF  OUR  COMPANY  ON  THEM." 

Timothy  Smith,  William  Draper,  Elijah  Sanderson,  Simon  Winship, 
John  Robins,  Benjamin  Tidd,  and  Joseph  Abbot  all  testify,  in  separate 
depositions,  and  use  substantially  the  same  language  in  regard  to  the 
firing.  On  hearing  these  depositions  read  for  their  signatures,  would 
not  these  witnesses  have  gazed  at  each  other,  and  have  exclaimed 
that  they  never  heard  that  any  of  the  company  fired^at  all,  if  the  fact 
were  so?  And,  if  indeed  it  were  so,  why  insert  such  qualifying  lan- 
guage in  all  these  depositions  ?  The  Congress  made  the  best  of  them, 
by  omitting  to  say  in  their  address  whether  the  Americans  fired  or  not ; 
but  surely  they  would  have  preferred  to  have  been  supported  by  the  evi- 
dence, in  stating  directly  that  they  did  not  fire.  Besides,  these  witnesses 
were  subject  to  be  tried  by  the  English  law,  for  treason,  (than  which 
nothing  at  that  time  was  more  probable,)  and  they  would  doubtless 
take  care  to  use  language,  which  should  convict  them  of  nothing  more 
than  was  true. 

The  reader  is  also  referred  to  the  depositions  of  Lt.  Gould,  Thomas 
Fessenden,  John  Bateman,  and  Thomas  R.  Willard.  That  of  Capt. 
Parker  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

This  evidence  is  published  by  the  advocates  of  Concord.  Whoever 
reads  it,  and  the  depositions  of  Benjamin  Tidd,  William  Munroe, 
John  Munroe,  Ebenezer  Munroe,  Nathan  Munroe,  Amos  Locke, 
Elijah  Sanderson,  and  Abijah  Harrington,  which  were  taken  in  1824^ 
and  1825,  and  published  the  same  year,  by  Elias  Phinney,  Esq.  in 
his  "  History  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington,"  and  the  other  depositions, 
published  in  the  *'  History  of  the  Fight,"  will  find  it  impossible  to 
doubt  that  there  was  firing  on  both  sides,  at  Lexington,  in  the  morn- 
ing. But  it  is  said,  by  the  Concord  writers,  that,  even  if  it  were  so, 
it  was  no  actual  resistance,  because  none  of  Capt.  Parker's  company 
fired  till  they  had  orders  to  disperse,  and  were  actually  dispersing. 
From  some  of  the  depositions  just  mentioned,  there  seems  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  fact  was  not  so.  But,  supposing  it  to  be  so,  if  firing 
without  any  particular  order,  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  destroy 
the  merits  of  the  act,  and  make  it  no  resistance  at  all,  there  was  no 
merit,  and  no  resistance,  in  much  of  what  was  done,  in  the  retreat,  in 
the  afternoon.  Besides,  the  same  order  was  given  at  Lexington  as  at 
Concord — '*  not  to  fire  unless  fired  upon  ;"  it  was,  therefore,  a  com- 
pliance icith  the  order,  to  fire  as  they  were  dispersing,  and  after  they 
had  dispersed,  if  they  were  not  ''fired  upon,''  till  the  order  to  disperse 
had  been  given.  If  they  fired  at  all,  they  must  of  necessity  have  done 
so,  without  a  repetition  of  the  order  from  Capt.  Parker. 

It  is  not  forgotten,  that  Capt.  Parker  testified,  that  he  ordered  his 
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company  to  disperse,  and  "  not  to  Jire.''^  But,  in  this  last  particular, 
he  is  unsupported  by  all  the  other  witnesses.  He  probably  thought  it 
might  be  of  service  to  him,  on  a  trial  for  having  ordered  firing  on  the 
king's  troops  ;  and,  if  this  were  his  motive,  he  of  course  understood 
that  firing  had  actually  taken  place. 

In  regard  to  the  dispersing,  the  difference  between  Concord  and 
Lexington  seems  to  be,  that,  in  the  latter  case,  a  ?nuch  superior  force 
was  advancing  and  firing ;  and,  in  the  former,  the  enemy  were  greatly 
inferior  in  numbers,  had  ceased  to  fire,  and  were  retreating  by  quick 
step."  If  *'  after  a  little  respite.  Col.  Barrett  and  others  rallied,  and 
encouraged  their  armed  brethren  to  pursue  their  retreating  enemy," 
in  the  afternoon,  that  enemy  had  no  sooner  entered  the  bounds  of 
Lexington,  than  they  were  *'  attacked  by  Captain  Parker's  company, 
from  the  woods  on  the  south  of  the  road."  (See  History  of  the  Fight, 
pages  20  and  21.) 

As  to  the  order  "  not  to  fire  unless  fired  upon,"  it  was,  to  say  the 
least,  quite  as  proper  at  Lexington  as  at  Concord.  The  numbers  were 
vastly  more  disproportionate  ;  the  occasion  did  not  call  for  self-defence, 
as  at  Concord  ;  the  enemy  had  committed  no  murders  on  their  way  ; 
they  were  only  to  pass  through  the  town  ;  and  it  would  have  argued  no 
want  of  courage  in  Capt.  Parker,  if  he  had  not  faced  the  enemy  at  all  : 
and,  in  the  History  of  the  Fight,  page  26,  it  is  frankly  and  fairly  said, 
"  That  a  single  company  should  parade,  in  an  opposing  attitude,  di- 
rectly in  the  face  of  nearly  one  thousand  of  the  picked  troops  of  Great- 
Britain,  places  their  courage  and  firmness  beyond  all  controversy. 
Some  may  think  they  were  not  so  wise  in  council,  as  fearless  in  dan- 
ger,— not  so  prudent  in  action,  as  zealous  in  patriotism."  The  au- 
thors here  admit,  and  they  abundantly,  though  unintentionally,  prove, 
that  Capt.  Parker  paraded  his  company  for  action;  for,  in  the  deposi- 
tion of  Sylvanus  Wood,  of  Woburn,  taken  at  Concord,  in  1826,  and 
published  by  them,  (page  35,)  Capt.  Parker  is  represented  as  saying  to 
his  men,  Every  man  of  you,  who  is  equipped,  follow  me  ;  and  those 
of  you,  who  are  not  equipped,  go  into  the  meeting-house,  and  furnish 
yourselves  from  the  magazine,  and  immediately  join  the  company." 
In  another  deposition,  on  the  same  page,  Robert  Douglas  swears,  that 
he  heard  Capt.  Parker  call  his  drummer,  and  order  him  to  beat  to 
arms  ; — that  they  marched  on  to  the  common,  near  the  road  leading 
to  Bedford  ;  that  some  one  of  the  company  observed,  "there  are  so 
few  of  us,  it  would  be  folly  to  stand  here  ;"  and  that  Capt.  Parker  re- 
plied, "  the  first  man,  who  offers  to  run,  shall  be  shot  down.''''  And  yet, 
in  the  same  book,  (page  37,)  Capt.  Parker's  deposition,  taken  soon 
after,  by  order  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  is  published,  and  used  as 
evidence  to  prove  that  his  company  were  only  called  together  to  con- 
sult, and  did  not  intend  to  be  seen  by  the  enemy  !  The  deposition 
proves  too  much,  and  therefore  proves  nothing.  The  reader  will  be 
surprised  to  learn,  that  Capt.  Parker  swore,  on  that  occasion,  in  these 
words  : — "  I  ordered  our  militia  to  meet  on  the  common  in  said  Lex- 
ington, to  consult  what  to  do,  and  concluded  not  to  be  discovered, 
nor  meddle  nor  make  with  said  regular  troops,  {if  they  should  approach,) 
unless  they  should  insult  or  molest  us  ;  and  upon  their  sudden  approach, 
/  immediately  ordered  our  militia  to  disperse,  and  not  to  fire  ;  immedi- 
ately said  troops  made  their  appearance,  and  rushed  furiously ,  fired 
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upon  and  killed  eight  of  our  party ^  without  receiving  any  provocation 
therefor  from  us.''''  Capt.  Parker's  account  stands  by  itself,  and  con- 
tains assertions  not  supported  by  any  of  the  other  deponents,  and  con- 
tradicted in  many  particulars.  It  is  most  obvious,  however,  that  how- 
muchsoever  the  deponents  might  dread  the  King's  Gallows,  neither  the 
Captain  nor  the  Soldier  had  any  fear  of  facing  his  troops. 

In  the  History  of  the  Fight,  (page  '26,)  it  is  admitted,  though  with 
the  declaration  that  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,"  that  "  some  very 
few  of  the  militia,  being  in  a  state  of  high  excitement  and  confusion, 
after  the  British  had  gone  on  their  way^  did  fire  off  their  guns  from  be- 
hind the  wall,  in  the  places  of  their  concealment."  If  the  reader  will 
now  turn  to  the  nineteenth  page,  he  will  find  the  same  authors  there 
affirming,  *'  The  British  immediately  retreated.  When  the  Americans 
had  fired,  most  of  the  forward  companies  leaped  over  a  wall  on  the 
left,  and  fired  from  behind  it."  Supposing  both  these  accounts  to  be 
true,  Lexington  has  no  occasion  to  shrink  from  the  comparison. 

In  the  same  publication  it  is  maintained  as  a  strong  point,  and  it  is 
repeatedly  asserted,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Fight,  it  was  not  known, 
at  Concord,  that  men  had  been  killed  at  Lexington,  and  it  appears  to 
be  thought  necessary  to  maintain  this,  in  order  to  justify  the  orders  of 
Col.  Barrett,  which  were  renewed,  as  they  were  about  to  advance  to 
the  bridge,  not  to  fire  unless  fired  upon."  That  such  a  fact,  so  per- 
fectly known  to  hundreds  at  Lexington,  about  sunrise,  on  a  day,  when 
so  many  were  literally  running  from  town  to  town,  should  not  have 
traveled  six  miles  in  about  five  hours,  so  as  to  have  been  communicated 
by  one  credible  witness,  at  least,  to  the  "  Great  Council  of  War,"  can- 
not  be  believed.  That  the  fact  was  unknown,  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
when  the  British  first  arrived,  is  all  that  is  affirmed  in  Mr.  Shattuck^s 
History  !  (See  pages  103  to  106.)  The  pretence  was  too  absurd  to 
be  repeated. 

It  will  be  in  vain  to  say  that  the  enemy  had  seized  the  passes  ;  that 
the  fact  might  be  known,  in  the  village ;  but  the  intelligence  could  not 
be  carried  across  the  river.  A  fact,  of  that  importance,  at  that  time, 
and  under  such  circumstances,  must  have  been  made  known  to  Col. 
Barrett.  The  yankees  were  not  asleep  on  that  morning.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  was  not  to  be  bounded  by  the  river  which  might  have 
been  passed,  otherwise  than  by  bridges.  It  is  not  a  very  short  river, 
and,  it  is  said,  there  were  men,  in  those  days,  who  could  swim,  even  if 
they  had  no  foot  bridges,  nor  canoes;  and  there  was  a  period-  of  from 
two  to  three  hours,  between  the  arrival  of  the  British,  and  the  time 
when  the  provincials  moved  toward  the  bridge. 

But,  to  set  this  matter  entirely  at  rest,  let  the  reader  now  turn  to 
page  348  of  the  History  of  Concord,  and  read  the  following  extract 
from  the  deposition  of  Capt.  Nathan  Barrett  and  fifteen  others,  of 
Concord  : — 

**  On  Wednesday,  the  19th  instant,  about  an  hoiir  after  sunrise,  we 
assembled  on  a  hill  near  the  meeting-house  in  said  Concord,  in  conse- 
quence of  zwybr»m^/ow  received  that  a  number  of  regular  troops, 
had  killed  six  of  our  countrymen  at  Lexington,  and  were  on  their 
march  for  Concord  ;  and  about  an  hour  after,  we  saw  them  approach- 
ing," &c.  On  the  preceding  page,  John  Hoar  and  seven  others,  of 
Lincoln^  testify  substantially  in  the  same  manner. 
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It  appears  also,  by  several  of  the  depositions  published  in  the  History 
of  the  Battle  at  Lexington,  and  also  by  that  of  Sylvanus  Wood,  that 
prisoners  were  taken,  at  Lexington,  in  the  morning.  But  the  authors 
of  the  History  of  the  Fight  contend  that  it  amounted  not  to  resistance, 
because,  say  they,  "  we  firmly  believe  that  not  one  was  captured,  that 
morning,  while  fighting,  or  making  any  resistance.  All,  who  were 
taken,  at  Lexington,  in  the  morning,  were  ivilling  captives.''^ 

The  idea  of  taking  a  prisoner  while  he  continues  to  fight,  and  make 
resistance,  is  new.  It  has  always  been  supposed  that  all  captives  are 
so  far  willing,  that  they  choose  to  lose  their  liberty  to  save  life.  Quar- 
ter is  not  usually  given  till  asked  for.  Taking  a  prisoner  includes  the 
power  of  taking  life  ;  and  a  compliance  with  the  laws  of  humanity,  and 
of  war  too,  should  not  detract  from  the  honors  of  the  victor.  Suppose 
none  had  been  killed  at  the  bridge,  and  the  party  at  Col.  Barrett's  had 
yielded  themselves  prisoners  to  the  men  in  arms  ;  would  no  account 
have  been  made  of  it  ? 

This  will  doubtless  be  said  to  be  an  exhibition  of  but  one  side  of  the 
controversy.  It  may  be  so,  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  writer  is 
aware.  Having  read,  with  some  attention,  the  evidence  and  argu- 
ments of  the  authors,  so  often  quoted,  he  is  sensible  of  having  an  opin- 
ion, perhaps  too  strong,  to  preserve  the  impartiality  of  history.  But 
the  reader  is  confidently  referred  to  the  entire  publications,  where  he 
will  find  much  said  on  both  sides,  and  several  depositions,  taken  with- 
in a  few  years  past,  by  both  the  parties. 

After  all,  the  places  of  action  and  priority  of  time,  are  of  minor  con- 
sequence. The  fame  of  Leonidas,  and  his  band  of  three  hundred, 
against  the  five  millions  of  Xerxes,  is  suggested  by  the  mention  of 
Thermopylae ;  but  depends  wholly  on  luhat  was  done  there.  The 
names  of  Concord  and  Lexington  will  forever  remain  in  history,  as 
indicative  of  the  places  where  the  inhabitants  of  each  town  and  its  vi- 
cinity, according  to  their  opportunities,  separately,  and  by  themselves, 
on  the  same  morning,  made  physical  resistance  in  defence  of  their 
rights  as  a  free  people.  That  morning  will  live  forever,  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  revolution,  which  ended  in  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  gave  to  the  world  a  form  of  free  government,  of  a  charac- 
ter entirely  new,  and  which  has  since  been  substantially  adopted  by 
numerous  nations,  as  the  basis  of  their  Republican  Institutions.  But 
the  actors  in  those  scenes  will  be  honored,  each  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  part  was  played,  without  any  regard  to  priority  of 
time,  or  the  scene  of  action. 


Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  avoid  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Thorp,  either  by  attacks  on  their  characters  for  truth,  or  by  representing  them  as 
having  lost  their  powers  of  recollection.  It  has  therefore  been  thought  proper  to 
accompany  their  depositions  with  the  following  certificate,  which  is  signed  by  the 
Selectmen,  the  Representative,  and  the  only  settled  Clergyman,  all  the  magis- 
trates in  the  town,  being  five  in  number,  and  by  three  others,  who  were  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  : — 

Acton,  December  2,  1835. 
We,  the  subscribers,  hereby  certify  that  we  are  well  acquainted  with  Solomon 
Smith,  Thomas  Thorp,  and  Charles  Ilandley,  of  Acton,  and  have  always  con- 
sidered them  men  of  veracity,  and  have  never  heard  that  their  characters  for 
truth  have  been  doubted.  Some  of  us  know,  personally,  and  all  believe,  from 
inquiry,  that  they  still  retain  their  mental  faculties,  in  more  than  an  ordinary 
degree. 

FRANCIS  TUTTLE,     )  Selectmen 
JOHN  WHITE,  }  of 

JOSEPH  W.  TUTTLE,)  Acton. 
SIMON  HOSMER, 
SILAS  JONES, 
JOHN  FLETCHER, 
ELNATHAN  JONES, 
JAMES  T.  WOODBURY, 
JOHN  ROBBINS, 
ABRAHAM  CONANT, 
STEVENS  HAYWARD. 

The  author  of  the  preceding  pages  is  fully  aware  that  the  foregoing  certifi- 
cate can  receive  no  additional  force  from  any  statement  of  his  own.  Its  character 
is  such  as  to  require  no  support  from  any  quarter.  To  prevent,  however,  any  un- 
favorable inference,  from  silence  on  his  part,  he  thinks  it  proper  to  say,  that  he 
has  been  acquainted  with  all  the  deponents  from  his  youth,  and  that  he  has  never 
known,  or  heard  any  thing,  in  regard  to  any  one  of  them,  that  would  lead  him  to 
expect  any  misstatement  or  coloring  in  matters  of  fact.  Their  mental  powers 
have  been  ranked,  perhaps,  a  little  above  the  ordinary  level ;  and  they  retain  the 
use  of  them,  much  beyond  what  is  common,  at  their  age.  It  is  thought  fair  also 
to  disclose,  that  he  has  attended,  personally,  to  the  taking  of  all  the  depositions  ; 
so  that  any,  who  love  to  imagine  undue  influence  or  management,  may  have  the 
benefit  of  indulging  their  propensity. 

THOxMAS  THORP'S  DEPOSITION. 

I,  Thomas  Thorp,  of  Acton,  testify  that  I  am  in  my  eightieth  year,  and  have 
lived  here,  ever  since  I  was  fifteen  years  old.  I  was  a  member  of  Capt.  Isaac 
Davis's  Company,  which  was  formed  in  November,  1774.  We  usually  met  twice 
a  week,  for  drill.  Capt.  Davis  was  a  gun-oinith.  He  was  esteemed  a  man  of 
courage  and  prudence,  and  had  the  love  and  veneration  of  all  his  company.  On 
the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  I  had  notice  that  the  regulars  were  com- 
ing to  Concord.  I  took  my  equipments,  and  proceeded  to  Capt.  Davis's  house. 
I  passed  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swift.  His  son,  Doctor  Swift,  made  me  a 
present  of  a  cartridge-box,  as  he  saw  I  had  none.  I  well  remember  that  there 
was,  on  the  outside,  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  in  the  shape  of  a  heart.  Several  of  the 
company  had  arrived  before  me,  and  some  of  them  were  putting  powder  (flour) 
on  their  hair.    About  half  the  company  formed  there,  and  the  remainder,  as  many 
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as  forty  in  the  whole,  joined  us  early  in  the  day,  and  most  of  them  before  the 
fight.  We  made  a  short  stay,  near  Col.  Barrett's,  and  proceeded  to  the  North 
Bridge,  where  we  found  a  great  collection  of  armed  men,  from  Concord,  and  oth- 
er towns  ; — there  were  several  hundreds,  cannot  say  how  many.  The  officers 
seemed  to  be  talking  by  themselves,  and  the  British  were  then  at  the  bridge. 
Our  officers  joined  the  others;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  not- exceeding  five,  Capt. 
Davis  returned  to  his  company,  and  said  something  which  I  do  not  recollect,  and 
gave  the  word  "  march."  It  seemed  to  have  been  agreed  that  Capt.  Davis  should 
go  in  front.  He  had  not  taken  the  right  of  the  other  companies,  as  has  been 
stated.  The  Concord  minute-company  was  the  oldest,  and,  as  such,  had  taken 
its  place,  at  a  muster,  a  short  time  before.  Our  company,  however,  marched  in 
front,  and  Major  Butlrick  and  Col.  Robinson  were  with  Capt.  Davis. 

As  we  were  advancing,  the  British  began  to  take  up  the  bridge  ;  on  which,  we 
quickened  our  pace,  and  ran  toward  them.  They  desisted,  and  joined  their  ranks. 
1  saw  a  ball  strike  the  water,  on  my  right,  and  some  other  guns  were  fired  over 
our  heads.  A  volley  was  then  discharged  at  us,  and  Luther  Blanchard,  our  fifer, 
was  wounded.  We  were  then  ordered  to  fire,  and  did  so.  The  fire  was  returned, 
and  Capt.  Davis  and  Abner  Hosmer,  one  of  his  men,  were  killed,  and  Ezekiel 
Davis,  a  brother  of  the  Captain,  had  a  ball  pass  through  his  hat.  I  did  not  un- 
derstand that  he  was  injured,  but  have  since  understood  that  his  head  was  slight- 
ly touched  by  the  ball. 

Two  of  the  enemy  were  killed  ; — one  with  a  hatchet,  after  being  wounded  and 
helpless.  This  act  was  a  matter  of  horror  to  us  all.  I  saw  him  sitting  up  and 
wounded,  as  we  had  passed  the  bridge. 

Our  company,  and  most  of  the  others,  pursued,  but  in  great  disorder,  and  went 
to  an  eminence  back  of  Elisha  Jones's,  and  stood  behind  a  wall,  forty  rods,  or 
more,  from  where  the  British  had  joined  a  reinforcement.  In  a  short  time  we 
returned  over  the  bridge,  but  did  not  form  in  any  order.  As  we  stood  there,  the 
detachment  from  Col.  Barrett's  returned,  and  passed  us,  and  might  easily  have 
been  taken  prisoners,  if  we  had  not  been  in  such  confusion.  I  do  not  remember 
that  any  one  was  there,  who  assumed  any  command. 

About  this  time,  the  troops  left  the  village,  and,  after  some  delay  to  take  re- 
freshment, the  Americans  pursued,  and  various  skirmishes  took  place,  till  the 
British  encamped  on  Bunker-Hill,  a  little  before  sunset.  It  was  impossible  for 
me  to  know  that  all  our  company  pursued  ;  but  I  did  not  hear,  at  the  time,  nor 
since,  that  any  one  deserted. 

I  cannot  say  how  many  were  at  the  bridge  in  the  morning,  but  should  think  not 
more  than  forty  or  fifty,  at  most.  I  could  see  a  great  number  on  Lee's  Hill,  about 
a  mile  distant  ;  1  should  judge  there  were  three  or  four  hundred.  I  saw  them  in 
the  morning,  at  the  time  of  the  fight.        (Signed)  THOMAS  THORP. 

Middlesex  ss.  July  10,  1835.  Then  Thomas  Thorp,  who  is,  and  long  has 
been,  personally  known  to  me  as  a  man  of  truth,  subscribed  the  foregoing  affida- 
vit, and  made  oath  that  the  same  is  true,  according  to  his  best  knowledge  and  be- 
lief. Before  me,  FRANCIS  TUTTLE, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 


THOMAS  THORP'S  SECOND  DEPOSITION. 

I,  Thomas  Thorp,  testify  that,  according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  and 
judgement,  the  number  of  the  British  at  and  near  the  north  bridge,  before  the 
fight,  was  about  eighty  ;  but  they  were  scattered  about,  so  that  I  cannot  be  certain  ; 
there  might  be  more.  It  was  supposed  to  be  one  company.  I  saw  the  detach- 
ment return  from  Col.  Barrett's.  It  consisted  of  one  company,  as  I  judged  by 
their  appearance.  I  should  think  the  reinforcement,  that  came  out  from  the  vil- 
lage consisted  of  about  the  same  number;  but  of  this  last  I  am  not  so  certain. 

The  British  retreated  from  the  bridge,  immediately  after  returning  our  fire,  and 
there  were  no  guns  fired  afterwards  till  they  had  left  the  village. 

I  have  no  remembrance  of  seeing  or  hearing  of  Col.  Barrett,  or  Major  Buttrick, 
after  the  enemy  retreated  from  the  bridge.  The  British  left  the  village  about 
noon,  without  any  interruption  from  the  Americans. 

1  remained  in  the  army  during  the  whole  war,  and  am  now  a  pensioner. 

I  never  knew,  or  heard  till  lately,  that  any  of  our  men  leaped  over  the  wall  on 
the  north  side  of  the  causeway,  to  fire  at  the  British  at  the  bridge.  We  had  no 
time  to  fire  but  once,  as  the  British  returned  our  fire  immediately,  and  immediate- 
Ij  retreated,  in  great  haste. 
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I  may  have  been  mistaken  in  stating,  in  my  first  deposition,  that  Davis  and  Hos- 
mer  were  not  killed  by  the  volley;  it  might  have  been  otherwise,  as  there  was 
very  little  time  between  the  volley  and  the  return  fire.     THOMAS  THORP. 

Middlesex  ss.  Dec.  2,  1835.  Then  Thomas  Thorp,  who  is  known  to  me  as 
a  man  of  truth,  made  oath  that  the  above  affidavit  is  true,  according  to  his  best 
knowledge  and  belief.  Before  me,  SIMON  HOSMER, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 


SOLOMON  SMITH'S  DEPOSITION. 

I,  Solomon  Smith,  of  Acton,  testify  that  I  am  now  in  my  eighty-second  year. 
I  have  lived  in  Acton,  from  about  the  year  176U  to  the  present  time.  I  was  a 
member  of  Capt.  Davis's  company  of  minute-men,  and  was  in  the  fight  at  Con- 
cord in  1775.  We  turned  out  to  drill  and  exercise,  twice  a  week,  from  the  No- 
vember  preceding.  1  think  the  company  consisted  of  about  forty.  The  company 
was  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment.  The  town  paid  us  eight  pence  for  every  half 
day.  John  Hay  ward  was  the  Lieutenant,  and  John  Heald  the  Ensign.  They 
were  both  good  officers,  and  had  the  confidence  of  their  men.  I  was  alarmed,  on 
the  19th  of  April,  about  day-break.  1  gave  notice  to  several  of  the  company,  and 
went  to  Capt.  Davis's  house,  and  found  several  of  the  company  there.  His  fam- 
ily were  sick.  He  had  four  children,  some  of  whom  had  the  canker-rash;  and 
the  others  were  unwell.  Capt.  Davis  appeared  to  be  heavy  hearted.  One  of  the 
men  used  some  light  language,  and  was  reproved  by  Captain  Davis.  We  set  out 
for  Concord  when  the  sun  was  something  more  than  an  hour  high.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  company  joined  us  on  the  road,  and  the  remainder,  in  the  course  of 
of  the  forenoon — most  of  them  before  the  fight.  We  made  some  delay,  near  Col. 
Barrett's,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  high  ground,  north  of  the  bridge.  There  was 
a  considerable  number  of  men  from  Concord  and  other  towns  assembled  there, 
and  others  were  fast  joining  them.  Immediately  after  our  arrival,  the  officers  of 
the  companies,  including  ours,  went  by  themselves  a  few  rods,  and  held  a  con- 
sultation for  a  few  minutes.  Capt.  Davis  then  came  to  the  head  of  his  company, 
and  drew  his  sword,  and  said  to  the  company,  "  I  have  n't  a  man  that  is  afraid  to 
go,"  and  gave  the  word  "  march."  We  proceeded  toward  the  bridge  in  double 
file.  Major  Buttrick  and  Col.  Robinson  marched  with  Capt.  Davis.  I  do  not 
know  the  order  in  which  the  other  companies  fell  in. 

When  we  came  first  on  the  ground,  Capt.  Davis  took  the  left  of  the  Concord 
minute-men,  as  he  had  done  a  few  weeks  before  at  a  muster  ;  and  he  went  from 
this  position,  when  he  took  the  front,  as  above  stated. 

After  we  began  to  move,  the  British  were  beginning  to  take  up  the  bridge  ; 
some  one,  (I  believe  it  was  Major  Buttrick,)  remonstrated  in  a  loud  voice ;  and, 
about  the  same  time,  they  desisted,  and  formed  for  action.  I  next  saw  a  ball, 
from  the  enemy,  strike  in  the  river,  and  heard  the  report  of  two  others,  directly 
after,  which  were  thought  not  to  be  aimed  at  us.  A  volley  immediately  follow- 
ed, by  which  Luther  Blanchard,  our  fifer,  was  slightly  wounded  ;  and  hearing 
him  cry  out.  Major  Buttrick  exclaimed,  "  Fire,  for  God's  sake,  Fire  !"  The  or- 
der was  obeyed,  and  the  British  returned  the  fire,  and  killed  Captain  Davis  and 
Abner  Hosmer,  a  private  of  his  company,  and  wounded  Ezekiel  Davis,  (a  brother 
of  the  Captain,)  on  the  head.  They  then  retreated  toward  the  village.  Two  of 
the  British  were  killed  there.  One  of  them  was  left  on  the  ground  wounded,  and, 
in  that  situation,  was  killed,  by  an  American,  with  a  hatchet.  This  act  met  with 
universal  disapprobation,  and  was  excused  only  by  the  excitement  and  inexperi- 
ence of  the  perpetrator.  The  enemy  retreated  till  they  met  a  reinforcement  near 
the  village.  I  do  not  know  what  proportion  of  the  Americans  followed  over  the 
bridge  ;  but  our  company,  and  the  Concord  minute-men,  and  very  many  others, 
proceeded  to  an  eminence,  on  the  east  side  of  the  road,  back  of  Elisha  Jones's 
house,  behind  a  wall.  It  was,  perhaps,  forty  rods  from  where  the  enemy  had  halt- 
ed. After  a  short  time,  we  dispersed,  and,  without  any  regularity,  "went  back 
over  the  bridge.  While  we  were  there,  the  detachment,  which  had  been  to  de- 
stroy stores  at  Col.  Barrett's,  returned,  and  passed  us  without  molestation.  It 
was  owing  to  our  want  of  order,  and  our  confused  state,  that  they  were  not  taken 
prisoners.  They  passed  the  two  of  their  number,  who  had  been  killed,  and  saw 
that  the  head  of  one  had  been  split  open.  It  was  said  that  this  circumstance  gave 
them  the  impression  that  the  Americans  would  give  no  quarter. 

It  was  soon  after  ascertained  that  the  British  were  leaving  the  village,  and  we 
followed  after  them,  without  any  order,  firing  when  we  could,  and  saw  the  last  of 
them,  for  that  day,  on  Bunker-Hill. 
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Capt.  Davis  was  a  man  of  great  firmness,  and  energy  of  character, — an  excellent 
officer,  and  had  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  Lieutenant  Hay- 
ward  did  all  that  could  be  done  ;  but  it  was  felt,  at  the  time,  that  the  loss  of  our 
Captain  was  the  cause  of  much  of  the  confusion  that  followed. 

(Signed)  SOLOMON  SMITH. 

Middlesex  ss.  July  10,  1835.  Then  Solomon  Smith,  who  is  well  known  to 
me  as  a  man  of  veracity,  subscribed  the  foregoing  affidavit,  and  made  oath  that  the 
same  is  true,  according  to  his  best  knowledge  and  belief. 

Before  me,  FRANCIS  TUTTLE, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 


SOLOMON  SMITH'S  SECOND  DEPOSITION. 

I,  Solomon  Smith,  testify,  that,  according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  and 
judgement,  the  number  of  the  enemy  at  the  bridge,  at  the  time  of  the  Concord 
Fight,  was  only  sufficient  for  one  company  ;  perhaps  about  eighty.  The  detach- 
ment which  went  to  Col.  Barrett's  was  of  about  the  same  number.  They  passed 
near  me  as  they  returned.  The  reinforcement  from  the  village  appeared  to  me 
to  consist  of  about  the  same  number.  I  saw  them,  from  the  hill,  back  of  Elisha 
Jones's  house.  I  did  not  notice  that  there  were  troops  on  Lee's  Hill,  but  heard 
of  it  soon  after. 

There  were  no  guns  fired,  on  either  side,  after  the  British  returned  our  fire,  till 
the  troops  left  tlie  village. 

1  have  no  remembrance  of  seeing  or  hearing  from  Col.  Barrett,  or  Major  But- 
trick,  after  the  fight.    The  enemy  left  the  village  about  noon. 

1  was  in  the  revolutionary  army,  thirteen  months,  and  am  now  a  pensioner. 

Our  company  marched  to  Concord,  by  the  Strawberry-hill  road  ;  when  we  ar- 
rived near  Col.  Barrett's,  we  left  that  road,  and  went,  partly  in  a  cross  road,  and 
partly  across  the  fields,  in  nearly  a  straight  course,  to  the  widow  Brown's  tavern. 
We  there  took  the  back,  or  east  road,  to  the  high  ground. 

The  bodies  of  Davis  and  Hosmer  were  carried,  as  I  was  told,  to  the  house  of 
Major  Buttrick,  very  soon  after  they  were  killed,  and  before  the  detachment  re- 
turned from  Col.  Barrett's. 

I  did  not  see  any  of  the  Americans  leap  over  the  wall,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road,  to  fire  at  the  British  at  the  bridge,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  so,  till  of  late  Tliere 
was  no  time,  nor  occasion  to  do  so,  as  the  enemy  retreated,  with  quick  step,  im- 
mediately on  returning  our  fire. 

I  may  have  been  mistaken  in  saying,  in  my  former  deposition,  that  Davis  and 
Hosmer  were  killed  by  the  return  fire,  and  not  by  the  volley;  there  was  very  lit- 
tle time  intervened  between  them.  SOLOMON  SMITH. 

Middlesex  ss.  Dec.  2,  183">.  Then  Solomon  Smith,  who  is  known  to  me  as 
a  man  of  truth,  made  oath  that  the  above  affidavit  is  true,  according  to  his  best 
knowledge  and  belief.  Before  me,  SIMON  HOSMER, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 


CHARLES  HANDLEY'S  DEPOSITION. 

I,  Charles  Handley,  of  Acton,  testify  that  I  am  a  native  of  Concord.  At  the 
time  of  the  Concord  Fight,  I  was  in  my  thirteenth  year,  and  lived  at  the  tavern, 
kept  by  Mrs.  Brown,  nearly  a  mile  northwest  of  the  north  bridge.  At  the  time  of 
the  fight,  the  British,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred,  had  returned  from  Col. 
Barrett's,  as  far  as  the  tavern,  and  three  or  four  of  the  officers  were  in  the  house, 
taking  some  drink.  The  soldiers  were  sitting  by  the  roadside,  and  some  drink  was 
carried  out  to  them.  The  officers  offered  to  pay,  and  Mrs.  Brown  declined;  they 
told  her  not  to  be  afraid,  for  they  should  do  her  no  harm,  and  paid  for  their  drink. 

I  heard  the  guns,  at  the  bridge,  but  the  British  did  not  appear  to  hear  them. 
They  marched  on,  very  soon,  but  were  in  no  haste.  It  was  always  said  that  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  fight,  till  they  passed  the  bridge,  and  saw  the  men  that 
had  been  killed.  I  heard  at  the  time,  and  many  times  since,  that  one  of  the  two 
British,  who  were  killed  at  the  bridge,  was  killed  with  a  hatchet,  after  he  was  left 
wounded.  The  young  man,  who  killed  him,  told  me,  in  1807,  that  it  had  worried 
him  very  much  ;  but  that  he  thought  he  was  doing  right,  at  the  time. 

I  saw  Capt.  Davis's  company,  as  they  came  from  Acton.  I  first  saw  them 
coming  through  the  fields  north  of  Barrett's  mill,  and  they   kept  the  fields,  till 
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they  came  to  the  road  at  Mrs.  Brown's  tavern.  They  there  took  the  back  road, 
leading  to  the  bridge.  They  marched  quite  fast,  to  the  music  of  a  fife  and  drum. 
I  remernber  the  tune,  but  am  not  sure  of  its  name  ;  think  it  was  called  the  "  White 
Cockade."  CHARLES  HANDLEY. 

Middlesex  ss.  Dec.  1,  1835.  Personally  appeared  Charles  Handley,  who  has, 
for  many  years,  been  known  to  me  as  a  man  of  veracity,  and  made  oath  that  the 
above  affidavit  is  true,  according  to  his  best  knowledo-e  and  belief. 

Before  me,  JOSIAH  ADAMS, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 


DEPOSITION  OF  THE  WIFE  OF  CAPT.  DAVIS. 

I,  Hannah  Leighton,  of  Acton,  testify,  that  I  am  eighty-nine  years  of  age. 
Isaac  Davis,  who  was  killed  in  the  Concord  Fight,  in  1775,  was  my  husband.  He 
was  then  thirty  years  of  age.  We  had  four  children  ; — the  youngest  about  fifteen 
months  old.  They  were  all  unwell  when  he  left  me,  in  the  morning ;  some  of 
them  with  the  canker-rash. 

The  alarm  was  given  early  in  the  morning,  and  my  husband  lost  no  time  in 
making  ready  to  go  to  Concord  with  his  company.  A  considerable  number  of 
them  came  to  the  house,  and  made  their  cartridges  there.  The  sun  was  from  one 
to  two  hours  high  when  they  marched  for  Concord. 

My  husband  said  but  little  that  morning.  He  seemed  serious  and  thoughtful ; 
but  never  seemed  to  hesitate  as  to  the  course  of  his  duty.  As  he  led  the  com- 
pany from  the  house,  he  turned  himself  round,  and  seemed  to  have  something  to 
communicate.  He  only  said  "  take  good  care  of  the  children,"  and  was  soon 
out  of  sight. 

In  the  afternoon  he  was  brought  home  a  corpse.  He  was  placed  in  my  bed- 
room till  the  funeral.    His  countenance  was  pleasant,  and  seemed  little  altered. 

The  bodies  of  Abner  Hosmer,  one  of  the  company,  and  of  James  Hay  ward,  one 
of  the  militia  company,  who  was  killed  in  Lexington,  in  the  afternoon,  were 
brought,  by  their  friends,  to  the  house,  where  the  funeral  of  the  three  was  at- 
tended together. 

HANNAH  LEIGHTON. 

Middlesex  ss.  August  14,  1835.  Then  the  abovenamed  Hannah  Leighton, 
who  has  long  been  known  to  me  as  a  respectable  and  credible  woman,  made  oath 
that  the  foregoing  affidavit,  by  her  subscribed,  is  true,  according  to  her  best 
knowledge  and  belief.  Before  me,  FRANCIS  TUTTLE, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 


The  following,  are  all  the  names  of  Capt.  Davis's  company,  that  are  now  re- 
collected : — 


ISAAC  DAVIS,  Captain, 
JOHN  HAYWARD,  Lieutenant, 
JOHN  HEALD,  Ensign, 
JOSEPH  PIPER,  Clerk, 
DAVID  FORBUSH,  ^ 

OLIVER  EMERSON,      I  ge^^eants 
GEORGE  MAXFIELD,  ^ sergeants, 
SETH  BROOKS,  j 
LUTHER  BLANCHARD,  Fifer, 
FRANCIS  BARKER,  Drummer. 


JOSEPH  BARKER, 
EPHRAIM  BILLINGS, 
OLIVER  BROWN, 
JOSEPH  CHAFFIN, 
EZEKIEL  DAVIS, 
DAVID  DAVIS, 
ELIJAH  DAVIS, 
JOHN  DAVIS, 
REUBEN  DAVIS, 
JACOB  GILBERT, 
BENJAMIN  HAYWARD, 
ABNER  HOSMER, 
JONAS  HUNT, 


JAMES  LAW, 
REUBEN  LAW, 
JOSEPH  LOCKE, 
PHILIP  PIPER, 
JOSEPH  REED, 
STEPHEN  SHEPHERD, 
SOLOMON  SMITH, 
JONATHAN  STRATTON, 
WILLIAM  THOMAS, 
THOMAS  THORP, 
MOSES  WOODS, 
ABRAHAM  YOUNG. 
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ABNER  HOSMER  was  the  son  of  Deacon  Jonathan  Hosmer,  an4,.a  nephew  of 
Ephraim  Hosmer,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages.  He  was  young, 
and  still  lived  with  his  father,  not  far  distant  from  the  house  of  Capt.  Davis.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  he  formed^ith  the  company,  in  the  morning.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  he  has  left  substantial  evidence  that  he  was  seasonably  on  the 
ground.    The  ball  of  the  enemy  passed  through  his  head,  and  he  died  instantly. 

JAMES  HAYWAR.D,  son  of  Deacon  Samuel  Hayward,  was  born  in  Acton, 
April  15,  1750.    He  was  a  young  man  of  enterprize  and  of  great  promise. 

He  left  his  father's  house,  in  the  westerly  part  of  Acton,  on  the  morning  of  the 
I9th  of  Ai)ril,  1775,  with  one  pound  of  powder,  and  forty  balls. 

He  followed  the  British,  in  their  retreat  from  Concord,  and  was  eager  and  ac- 
tive in  the  attack. 

At  the  eastern  foot  of  Fisk's  hill,  in  Lexington,  at  the  house,  which  now  stands 
on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  he  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  well,  in  front  of  the 
house,  to  quench  his  thirst.  In  passing  the  west  window,  he  was  espied  by  one 
of  the  enemy,  who  was  plundering  in  the  house.  He  hastily  stepped  to  the 
front  door,  and  leveled  his  piece.  The  active  eyes  and  limbs  of  young  Hayward 
were  not  idle.  His  piece  was  leveled  at  his  foe,  in  the  same  instant.  Both  fired, 
and  both  fell ;  the  British  soldier  dead ;  the  other  mortally  wounded.  The  ball 
of  his  enemy  passed  through  the  lower  part  of  his  powder-horn,  driving  the  splin- 
ters into  his  body.  He  had  used  nearly  the  whole  of  his  powder  and  balls.  Dur- 
ing the  eight  hours,  in  which  he  languished,  he  repeatedly  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  die  in  defending  the  rights  of  his  country. 

Dulce  est  pro  patria  mori. 


An  Act  to  incorporate  the  town  of  Acton,  passed  July  3,  1735. 

Whereas  the  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  the  northwesterly  part  of  Concord, 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  called  the  Village  or  New  Grant,  have  represented 
to  this  Court,  that  they  labor  under  great  difficulties  by  reason  of  their  remoteness 
from  the  place  of  public  worship,  and  therefore  desire  that  they  and  their  estates, 
together  with  the  farms,  called  Willard  Farms,  may  be  set  off  a  distinct  and  sep- 
arate township,  for  which  they  have  also  obtained  the  consent  of  the  town  of 
Concord  ; 

Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  Council,  and  Repre- 
sentatives, in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that 
the  said  northwesterly  part  of  Concord,  together  with  the  said  farms,  be,  and 
hereby  are  set  off,  constituted,  and  erected  into  a  distinct  and  separate  township, 
by  the  name  of  Acton,  and  agreeably  to  the  following  boundaries,  namely  ;  be- 
ginning at  the  southwest  corner  of  Concord  old  bounds,  then  southwesterly  on 
Sudbury  and  Stow  lines  till  it  comes  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Concord  Village, 
then  northerly  by  Stow  line  till  it  comes  to  Littleton  line,  then  bounded  northerly 
by  Littleton,  Westford,  and  Chelmsford,  then  easterly  by  Billerica  till  it  comes  to 
the  northwest  corner  of  Concord  old  bounds,  and  by  said  bounds  to  the  place  first 
mentioned.  And  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  lands,  before  described  and  bounded, 
be  and  hereby  are  vested  with  all  the  town  privileges  and  immunities,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  other  towns  within  this  Province  are,  or  by  law  ought  to  be, 
vested  with. 

Provided  that  the  said  inhabitants  of  the  said  town  of  Acton  do,  within  three 
years  from  the  publication  of  this  Act,  erect  and  finish  a  suitable  house  for  the 
public  worship  of  God,  and  procure  and  settle  a  learned  orthodox  minister,  of  good 
conversation,  and  make  provision  for  his  comfortable  and  honorable  support. 
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